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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name..{(plegse print) 2. ar SE ee ae 
rif: (( 5 Soe eee eae SPSS eee ca S| , AAs he Sor abe. (| (ae ne 
SPOCiGS 2 Sa Weight ts Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 


Weinere, COUuGHt 2 tte te ite County 
Date Caught______—d Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By. ===> SSESE—CSCS«S: 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


Teak REP ee ea 2 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Annual Waterfowl Inventory Report 


WwW COMPLETION OF THE deer 
and turkey trapping work in 
mid-March, habitat improvement 
work got underway on most of the 
management areas. This is a phase 
of game management that many peo- 
ple are not aware of. If you get out 
only during hunting season, it’s easy 
to overlook the fact that the man- 
agement area program demands hard 
work all year round. 

In late winter and early spring 
the last of the controlled burning is 
done and food plots are made ready 
for planting. Food plot fences must 
be put in good repair while quail 
and turkey feeders are maintained 
and relocated as necesary. It’s a busy 
time, and all in preparation for next 
hunting season. 

Progress so far has been quite 
satisfactory in setting up a limited 
number of public dove hunting 
fields for the 1960-61 season. Author- 
ized by the Commission on a trial 
basis since this is a relatively new 
procedure, efforts have been made 
to locate five or six suitable areas. 
These are privately owned lands 
which will be planted and harvested 
on a sharecrop basis. The landowner 
furnishes the land and does all cul- 
tivation and harvesting. The Com- 
mission furnishes seed and fertilizer 
and manages the hunting. 

It is expected that these public 
shooting fields will be operated in 
Bay, Franklin, Wakulla, Polk, and 
Hillsborough Counties. They are 
relatively small, ranging from 50 to 
200 acres, and must be limited as to 
number of hunters and open days. 
Probably drawings for each hunt 
and a daily fee of $3.00 will be 
necessary. 

As in past year, Florida again co- 
operated with the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in the annual mid- 
winter waterfowl inventory. Most of 
the Florida coverage is by air, using 
Commission planes and pilots. Wild- 
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life Biologists Evans, Ligas, and 
Schlaack served as observers with 
personnel of the Service. 

The survey is conducted through- 
out the wintering grounds of the 
United States and Mexico to obtain 
an estimate of total waterfowl popu- 
lations remaining after the close of 
the hunting season. Results of this 
survey along with information from 
breeding ground surveys, kill sur- 
veys, and banding data are used in 
formulating the annual waterfowl 
hunting regulations. 

Reports from the Central Flyway 
showed a decrease of 42% from the 
preceding year. The Pacific Flyway 


showed a decrease of 18%. The Mis- 
sissippi Flyway, from which many 
birds come to Florida, showed an in- 
crease in ducks, geese, and coot. 

Some of this increase is attributed 
to the excellent habitat conditions 
in certain Gulf areas which concen- 
trated and held back ducks which 
might otherwise have wintered fur- 
ther south outside the Flyway. 
Counts were especially high in Lou- 
isiana because of this. In the case 
of scaup along the Gulf, the count 
rose to 1,600,000 while it was nearly 
a million last year. On the other 
hand, though mallards and canvas- 
backs increased somewhat their pop- 
ulations were still well below the 
averages for the late 1950s. 

In the Atlantic Flyway, puddle 
ducks showed no change and game 
diving ducks a moderate increase 


(Continwed on Page 38) 





A. D. Aldrich Appointed 


Special Advisory Committee 


D. AupricH, Director, Florida 
A. Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, is one of 15 of the Na- 
tion’s leading conservationists se- 
lected by Chief Richard E. McArdle 
of the U. S. Forest Service to serve 
on the Advisory Committee on Mul- 
tiple Use of National Forests. 

The committee is being set up by 
the Forest Service to advise on con- 
servation programs vital to the Na- 
tion and to achieve even closer rela- 
tions between the Service and the 
American people who use and visit 
National Forests. It will provide a 
two-way flow of information be- 
tween forest users and the Chief of 
the Forest Service. 

A lifelong active conservationist, 
Mr. Aldrich is presently member of 
the advisory council of the Outdoor 
Resource Recreation Review Com- 
mission, and a past president of the 
International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commission- 
ers. 

In naming the committee, Forest 


NEXT MONTH 
What Is Conservation? 
Florida Swamp Bass 
Creason’s Creations 


Service Chief Richard E. McArdle 
said, “America’s expanding popula- 
tion with its growing need for Na- 
tional Forest resources has increased 
competition among people _ using 
these valuable public lands. This 
committee can advise me on nation- 
al policy affecting multiple-use man- 
agement of National Forests and in 
this way the voices of all user groups 
and the general public can be more 
effectively heard. 

“Mr. Aldrich was chosen to serve 
on the committee because of his im- 
pressive record of conservation ac- 
tivities dating from 1921 when he 
accepted a position with the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. He has been 
director of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission since 
1955. He is familiar with the needs 
of the general public as well as with 
wildlife resources of the National 
Forests,” said Dr. McArdle. 

At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee, set for May 2 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., members will draw lots 
for one, two, and three year terms. 
Thereafter each member will serve 
three years. Members will serve 
without compensation. @ 
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A Report to the Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund 


Florida State-Owned Lands 


By FARRIS BRYANT, Governor 


LL STATE-OWNED LAND in Florida 

has been inventoried and will 
be classified for purposes of public 
use and local development under 
action taken March 28 by Governor 
Farris Bryant. Involved is a total of 
417,452 acres (more than 652 square 
miles) of land in 586 parcels in 48 
of the 67 counties. 

Most of the land, the Governor 
stated, “should be jealously guarded 
for the use and enjoyment of Florid- 
ians today and their offspring to- 
morrow.” 

A field inspection and evaluation 
has been made of each parcel of 
land, with recommendations as_ to 
suitability for one or more public 
uses. Possible uses include beach 
recreational areas, boat launching 
facilities, public access areas, game 
preserves, water retention areas, 
parks, and natural history preserves. 

Land not suitable for public usage 
will be declared “surplus to the pub- 
lic good,” and appraised for sale or 
development by the state. 

In transmitting the inventory to 
the Trustees of the Internal Im- 
provement Fund of Florida, Gov- 
ernor Bryant recommended a three- 
point program for administering the 
lands: 

1. Action by Attorney General to 
seek clear title to all parcels of land 
where title is clouded or obscure. 
2. Dedication by the Trustees of 
much of the land to public use with 
title remaining vested in the state to 
assure perpetual public use rights. 
3. Immediate action for land devel- 
opment, with public and private 
local groups cooperating with the 
state. 

The Florida Cabinet approved the 
Governor’s appointment of a guid- 
ance committee composed of the di- 
rectors of the Florida Game and 





Fresh Water Fish Commission, De- 
partment of Conservation, Park 
Service and the Forest Service. 


Governor’s Report 


A® I TRAVELED ABOUT Florida dur- 
ing my campaign for office and 
as I met with citizens and officials 
to discuss the needs of the state in 
the period between election and in- 
auguration, I found on every side 
a growing awareness of the need to 
preserve the rich but dwindling her- 
itage of our natural resources. Par- 
ticularly was this true in the area 
of our land resources, both coastal 
and inland. 

The feelings of our citizens re- 
garding coastal lands were, I believe, 
properly reflected in a statement 
presented to the Congress on my 
behalf early this month by Repre- 
sentative Bennett. In commenting 
on a bill to promote the preserva- 
tion of shoreline areas I said: 

“Of all the elements contributing 
to the growth of Florida as a resi- 
dential state and to her attractive- 
ness as a tourist center without par- 
allel, none is more important than 
the ocean and Gulf coastal beaches 
which symbolize the Sunshine State 
in the minds of many Americans. 
The attractive environment, of which 
the beaches are a vital part, was 
primarily responsible for the orig- 
inal settlement of the coastal areas, 
and since that time has favored the 
development of fashionable and prof- 
itable tourist resorts and has, by 
virtue of the inducement to coastal 
or near-coastal living, contributed to 
the development of industrial com- 
plexes in areas just inland from the 
coastal cities... 

“As increases in population and 
tourist visitation occur, the recrea- 
tional demands on the local beaches 


THE COVER 
What are the true facts about Florida bass? Detailed information can be found start- 
ing on page 12, but Mrs. Allen Kelly of Winter Garden, Fla., learned some bass fishing 
facts first hand when she landed a 11 8/4 pound lunker from Lake Apopka, displayed on 


the cover by husband Allen Kelly. 


Cover Photo by B. E. Johnson 
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obviously becomes greater. At the 
same time, the continuing develop- 
ment of beach front reduces the area 
available for general recreational 
use. Because of this prevalent situa- 
tion, the vast majority of beach 
users, resident and visitor alike, 
must rely on public or commercial 
beach facilities. To a large extent, 
the future of the state’s tourist 
economy and the recreational oppor- 
tunities for residents depend on how 
well the need for public beaches can 
be met in the years ahead.” 

This concern is not mine alone. 
The Trustees, individually and col- 
lectively, have expressed their own 
concern with the rate at which state 
lands were diminishing, and acted 
wisely to curb sales pending a thor- 
ough evaluation of holdings now 
vested in the state and their possi- 
ble public uses. 

An inventory and evaluation has 
now been made and is available to 
us for study and utilization. Many 
hours have gone into its prepara- 
tion and, while I am not fully satis- 
fied that it is precise and complete 
in every detail, I think the members 
of the Trustees’ staff and our natural 
resource agencies who participated 
in its development are deserving of 
commendation. 

Each parcel of state-owned prop- 

(Continued on Page 32) 





LOT OF Goop FLoRIDA fisher- 

men wade for reasons other 
than keeping their feet cool. It 
looks like hard work and some- 
times it is but a man who rides an 
outboard boat to his scene of opera- 
tions and then gets out to walk 
probably knows what he’s doing. 

For one thing, the shallow-water 
wade fisherman goes slowly and most 
of us fish too fast. He also goes quiet- 
ly with nothing to knock his tackle 
box against. He’s about as nearly 
out of sight as he can get—gen- 
erally a good three feet lower in the 
water than the boat angler. 

Traditionally the method of the 
fly-fisherman, wading works almost 
as well for spin-fishermen, plug 
casters and live bait soakers. 

Late last February when the bass 
were moving on the beds around 
Lake George, I came upon 27 boats 
anchored around the mouth of a 
creek where the bottom was firm 
and grassy. I tried in vain to catch 
a fish on an artificial and then sat 
down to case the situation. 

Two fellows had anchored their 
boats near shore and gotten out to 
wade. The water was almost waist 
deep and chilly enough that they 
were wearing light, plastic waders. 
Both were using live bait and be- 
tween them I believe they were 
outscoring the entire fleet put to- 
gether. 

The one nearest me was using a 
plug rod and a medium-sized shiner. 
He would hook his bait with great 
care and then carefully inspect the 
area ahead. It is possible he would 
actually see some of the fish before 
he cast to them but I’m inclined to 
believe he was too far down in the 
water for that. Probably he’d just 
spot a light, sandy area in the grass. 
Anyway, he’d make a soft, easy cast 
that dropped the bait in gently. He’d 
let it move around a little and start 
a retrieve that seemed to take for- 


Other than the fact he was 
wading and doing everything slowly 


ever. 


and gently, his methods weren’t 
much different from those of the 
boat fishermen—but they were dif- 
ferent enough that he was catching 
a lot more fish. 

I don’t wade as much as I should. 
It’s more trouble than just staying 
in the boat. If it’s cold, the waders 
are a nuisance. If it’s warm, chang- 
ing clothes is even more trouble. 

About this time of year, the Flor- 
ida fly-fisherman is beginning to 
get in his best licks. Late evening 
fishing in grassy areas with firm 
bottom is ideal for wading with a 
fly rod. Popping bugs are probably 
first choice in lures. 

Fly-fishing and wading go togeth- 
er for one very important reason. 
With a fly rod, you can fish a small 
area carefully and then pick up for 
another cast without wasting time 
retrieving over water you've already 





This fellow’s an exception to the rule that 
wade-fishermen move slowly. He’s chasing a 


bonefish off Key Largo. The high-held rod 
keeps his catching on bottom 
obstacles. 


line from 


fished several times. Using spinning 
or baitcasting tackle, you keep re- 
peating yourself over most of the 
retrieve. As you move slowly along 
only a few feet of each cast is over 
new water. 

Most Florida wading is for bass, 
salt water trout and bonefish. A lot 
of people walk out a little way 
when fishing the surf but that’s 
somewhat different and we won’t 
go into that here. 

A wading outfit for Florida 
needn’t cost more than ten dollars, 
even if you're going to use it in 
chilly weather. If you do your wad- 
ing in spring or summer you needn't 
spend that much. 

For cool weather, inexpensive 
plastic waders are quite satisfactory 
and can be worn with canvas shoes. 
Wading shoes should come above 
the ankles to keep sand and shells 
out. Then too, once in a while you'll 
step in a “sinky” spot and it’s dis- 
couraging to find your shoe has 
come off down in there somewhere. 

A lot of fishermen do their sum- 
mer wading in swimming trunks but 
I can’t go along with that. Having 
walked into everything from a sub- 
merged barbed-wire fence to sunken 
thorn bushes, I like to have some- 
thing over my shins so I wear old 
pants. Blue denims are good be- 
cause the heavy material offers good 
protection. 

The vests used by northern trout 
fishermen are good, having plenty 
of pockets for everything you'll 
need and being built to ride well 
above your waistline. If you don’t 
want to use such a gadget, you can 
hang your flies or lures on your 
hat. Sooner or later, you'll get into 
deeper water than you anticipate. 

If the water is salty, you should 
remember that occasional submer- 
sion of your reel is bad form and 
your Sunday wristwatch should be 
left in the boat or on the bank. 
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I once went bonefishing with Ray 
Heady and Joe Wellington of the 
Kansas City Star. I caught one and 
Joe wanted pictures of me releas- 
ing it. 

The picture came out fine but I 
became so enthusiastic in hamming 
it up for the camera that I stood 
there for a few seconds with my new 
spinning reel completely submerged 
in very salty water. I forgot about 
it and just sloshed a little fresh 
water over the reel when I came 
in that night. 


It was a month later when I got . 


that reel out again. It looked and 
felt like something dug up from a 
wrecked pirate ship. 

I took it to Daytona Beach and 
Bob Ramsay repaired it for me but 
the things he said were very em- 
barrassing. 

Anyway, the guy who gets out of 
his boat and walks isn’t necessarily 
“some kinda’ nut.” Wading is fun 
and it catches fish. 


Long Cast Dope 

I read a recent article by one of 
the country’s best writer-fishermen 
in which he said narrow-spool bait- 
casting reels would give you more 
distance than wide-spool reels. It’s 
a minor thing but I don’t agree with 
him and I think a little explanation 
might be good. 

I have talked about it to some 
tournament casters—who go a lot 
deeper into that stuff than I ever 
have—and they universally agreed 
that the wide-spooled level-wind 
reel will give you more distance 
other things being equal. The nar- 
row-spooled reel has a somewhat 
lighter spool and the line doesn’t 
pull as far from one side in going 
through the guides—but this is more 
than offset by the fact that the level- 
wind mechanism must stop and re- 
verse itself more often. This revers- 
ing of the level-wind gadget is what 
slows things down and checks your 
distance. 

So, you take a wide spool reel 
and a narrow reel that are exactly 
alike in other respects and the wide 
one will give you more distance 
under fishing conditions. Generally, 
great distance isn’t important any- 
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A reel built for tournament distance casting. 
The line is tiny monofilament and the reel is 
not suited to any kind of fishing. An extra 


shown at right. The spool is 
“thumbed” by oil. 


spool is 


way, but there are times. 

In accuracy casting, the narrow 
spool gets the nod because it can 
be made lighter, hence providing 
quicker starting and lighter thumb- 
ing. 

Now, before we get into trouble 
with somebody who really wants to 
get technical, let’s mention the 
highly - specialized narrow - spooled 
reel used for tournament distance 
casting. This reel uses a gossamer 
monofilament line, is “thumbed” by 
oil and is totally unsuited for any 
kind of fishing. 

There is a lot of confusion about 
tournament casting and skish. I had 
to go and watch a tournament be- 
fore I could get it through my skull. 

Regular tournament casting em- 
ploys specialized equipment and 
many of the events have nothing to 
do with practical fishing. Skish is 
intended to employ practical fishing 
tackle. 

The accuracy events in both are 
fairly practical. In distance casting, 
the regular tournament plug equip- 
ment is highly specialized (see il- 
lustration). Distance “trout fly” 
casting is not so far-fetched, the 
competitors using one-handed rods 
and monofilament shooting line. 
The “salmon fly” event employs 
heavy two-handed rods and doesn’t 
come very close to any but highly- 
specialized salmon fishing. 





As I said before, skish is some- 
thing else again, being intended to 
use real fishing tackle in every 
event. 


Worm Splicing Expert 

Buddy Nordmann of DeLand got 
himself a degree in forestry and 
then went into the hardware busi- 
ness. He has a morning radio show 
on fishing and will do anything from 
hanging pictures to repairing spin- 
ning reels. In a visit to his store 
the other day, I saw Nordmann and 
a local fisherman standing gravely 
over what appeared to be a major 
project. No brain surgery ever at- 
tracted more intent concentration. 

They had a small torch going and 
as nearly as I could tell, Nordmann 
was splicing a piece of red plastic 
worm to a piece of black plastic 
worm. When the crisis was over, he 
told me that was exactly what he 
had been doing. 

‘“He’s catching bass on red and 
black worms,” Nordmann explained, 
“and he wants just the right amount 
of red and the right amount of black. 
I ran out of that color so I did some 
splicing.” 


What’s A Fish Worth? 

I know something about a guide 
he doesn’t know I know but I am 
going to write it down anyway. 

Take a time when big bass are 
hard to catch and this guide has 
been spending most of the day with 
a pilgrim who has journeyed far 
and spent much money. As even- 
tide approaches there is a certain 
atmosphere in the boat and it gets 
thicker as the sun nears the tops 
of the palms. 

The atmosphere is not new to the 
guide who well knows that tourists 
who hire guides expect to catch big 
bass—or at least see or feel big 
bass. 

So this guide says he has one last 
place to try and he runs over to a 
shaded shore with a lot of dead 
trees and the right kind of bottom 
and the guide directs his customer 
to plunk his shiner or his deep run- 
ner right in such-and-such a spot 


(Continued on Page 35) 





























T IS SAID THAT competition for 

the consumer dollar often brings 
about changes in or improvement 
of a product. Undoubtedly this is 
true, and especially so in the fire- 
arms manufacturing field. 


There was a time when nothing 
short of an Act of Congress could 
influence big gun-makers like Win- 
chester, Remington, Marlin, Savage, 
Smith & Wesson and Colt to bene- 
ficially modify existing models or 
bring out new ones of popular con- 
cept. In those days, you bought the 
catalog listings or did without. 


Growing competition from rivals 
relatively new in the firearms manu- 
facturing field — Mossberg, High 
Standard, Sturm, Ruger, Weatherby 
and other brand names now well 
established — changed things. In 
striving to attract and please prod- 
uct consumers, the gun-makers have 
either improved many old and pop- 
ular models or have brought out 
entirely new versions. 


Among newcomers atracting con- 
sumer attention is the Jefferson line 
of firearms and accessories, as made 
by the Jefferson Corporation and 
its subsidiary, the Kodiak Manufac- 
turing Company, North Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Headed by Arthur H. Murtha, 
once prexy of High Standard, the 
two integrated firms manufacture a 
representative line of single barrel 
and repeating shotguns; single shot, 
bolt repeating and autoloading rifles, 
and separated component barreled 
actions and gunstocks for those 
shooters who wish to custom-build 
their own. 

At the moment, Jefferson is the 
only firm marketing an autoloading 
rifle chambered for the new .22 
Magnum cartridge, following intro- 
duction of the cartridge by Winches- 
ter in both full-jacketed and hollow 
point bullet styles, and a special 


Model 61 Magnum slide-action rifle 
in which to shoot them. 
The Jefferson Model 260 .22 cali- 


ber Magnum autoloader is a stream- 
lined tubular magazine repeating 
rifle, 15 shot capacity, with receiver 
grooved for quick, optional fitting 
of a telescopic sight when metallic 
sights become second choice. Essen- 
tially, except for its special cham- 
bering for the .22 caliber Magnum 
cartridge, the rifle is the same as 
the Jefferson Model 360, tailored to 
handle regular .22 caliber hi-speed 
shorts, longs and long rifle car- 
tridges interchangeably without ad- 
justment. 

Jefferson also makes a bolt-action 
.22 caliber rifle that can be had 
chambered for either regular .22 cali- 
ber cartridges or for the .22 Magnum 
cartridge alone. Known as models 
309 and 257, respectively, the rifles 
feature a rotary thumb safety instead 
of the cross-bolt, trigger guard style 
safety on the autoloading model. Re- 
ceivers, however, are grooved, like 
the autoloader, for tip-off type tele- 
scope sight mounting. 

Three shotguns are currently in 
production, two single shots and one 
repeating. 

In the repeating model, the Jef- 
ferson Corporation has wisely re- 
stricted first manufactures to the 
reliable pump-action type of mech- 
anism. In so doing, the North Haven 
gun-makers are automatically avoid- 
ing the headaches and woes invari- 
ably associated with any first model 
introduction of an autoloading type 
shotgun. (Some autoloading guns 
can be awfully temperamental about 
the brands of shotgun shells they 
will reliably consume! Manually- 
operated pumpz-actions, on the other 
hand, will usually load, fire, eject 
and reload almost any standard 
brand of ammunition without mal- 
function.) 

The Jefferson Model 458 pump- 
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action shotgun is a_ lightweight 
(6 pound), four shot firearm cham- 
bered for all 2-3/4 inch shells, in- 
cluding Magnums. It is made only 
in 12 gauge, but you can get the 
gun with choice of 28” full choke, 
28”. modified choke or 26” improved 
cylinder bored barrels. Additional 
barrels, interchangeable and in any 
of the stated lengths and choke 
borings, can be had at only $17.50 
each. The owner need not return 
his Model 458 to the factory for pre- 
cise fitting of the extra barrel; he 
can do it himself within seconds, 
due to the shotgun’s quick adjust- 
ment for correct headspace. 

Although the shotgun is basically 
manufactured, assembled and mar- 
keted by the Jefferson factory, the 
Model 458 shotgun’s chrome-fin- 
ished bolt is marked as being made 
in France. While I have no way of 
knowing for sure, I am inclined to 
believe that the bolt assembly is 
being made for Jefferson by the 
makers of the French La Salle shot- 
gun—the firm of Manufacture Fran- 
caise d’Armes et Cycles de Saint- 
Etienne—also currently manufac- 
turing shotgun parts for Marlin. In 
any event, the bolt assembly is well 
made, simple, strong and reliable 
of functioning. 

The finish on the Jefferson Model 
458 is shiny jet black, strongly sug- 
gestive of the results obtained from 
the Blu-Blak professional process 
of metal finishing, as perfected by 
H. T. Collard. At first I did not like 
the shotgun’s utter simplicity of fin- 
ish, without ornamentation, but the 
plain, neat finish became more ac- 
ceptable as I began to recognize and 
appreciate the other qualities of the 
well balanced shotgun. 

In test firing, I found the Model 
458 light to handle, fast pointing and 
accurate. I especially liked the way 
the gun settled down for fast fired 
second and third shots. 
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Shooters seeking a lightweight repeating shot- 
gun should examine the 6-pound Jefferson 
Model 458, made only in 12 gauge, pump- 
action, but available in different barrel lengths 
and chokes. 






During an afternoon’s firing, the 
shotgun handled 200 multiple loaded 
and single, hand-fed shells without 
maitunction, including a mixture of 
brands and powder loadings. I did, 
however, find that I needed to bring 
the forearm slide back with full, 
positive action in order to cause 
fired shells to be completely ejected 
on first motion. Examination dis- 
closed a spot that might be bene- 
ficially polished with an abrasive 
rubber tip chucked in my Handee 
tool. After the spot had been pol- 
ished and the abrasive wheel resi- 
due washed out of the mechanism 
with mineral spirits, complete ejec- 
tion of fired cases was accomplished 
without conscious effort. 

Incidentally, the forearm piece on 
the Model 458 has an especially 
good feel to the hand and seems to 
offer a sure grip for operating the 
pump-action mechanism. 

As already pointed out, the Model 
458 can be had at present only in 
12 gauge; likewise no mention is 
made in the Jefferson catalog of 
factory service installation of selec- 
tive choke devices, like the Poly- 
Choke, Lyman, Weaver and the 
Pachmayr units. This is probably 
due to the fact that the manufac- 
turer is offering separate, specially- 
bored, quickly interchangeable bar- 
rels for less than the price of the 
named units. 

The other shotguns in the Jeffer- 
son line are the Models 358 Regular 
and the Young Hunter’s. Both are 
single barrel, single shot, hammer- 
less, automatic ejection guns, in 
choice of gauges but full choke bor- 
ing only. 

The Model 358 Regular comes in 
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At the moment, Jefferson is the only firearms 
manufacturer marketing an autoloader, as 
shown above, chambered for the .22 Magnum 
cartridge. 


30” barrel length in 12 gauge; 28” 
barrel length in 16 and 20 gauges, 
and 26” barrel in .410 gauge. All 
named are chambered for 2-3/4 inch 
shells, except the .410 gauge which 
is bore chambered for 3-inch shells. 
Length of pull is 13-3/4 inches. 

The Young Hunter’s version is 
essentially the same gun as the 
Model 358 Regular, except that the 
stock has only a 12-1/2 inches length 
of pull and can be had only in choice 
of either .410 bore or 20 gauge and 
26” barrel length. 

Metal parts on both catalog list- 
ings are jet black finished to har- 
monize with the dark walnut pistol- 
grip stock and beavertail forearm 
and rubber recoil pad. 

The single barrel shotgun listings 
were not field tested, so only their 
primary technical features can be 
given. 

I did, however, test the 7-1/2 
pound Jefferson Model 158 high 
power, bolt-action big-game rifle, 
available in Imperial and Deluxe 
grades and choice of .243, .270, .308, 
30-06 and .300 H&H calibers. 

The gun fired was the Deluxe 
model chambered for the .30-06 
cartridge. Its general appearance 
impressed me as being much like 
the Sears, Roebuck Model 51 big- 
game rifle, which also incorporates 
the F'N action and such features as 
roll-over cheekpiece, high comb and 
light-grained walnut wood in stock 
and fore-end. 

I liked the non-glare, serrated 
ramp and the sharply defined front 
sight on the Jefferson, and the con- 
venient side safety that can be 
quickly operated by either a right 
or left handed shooter. Chamber and 





headspace measurements checked 
out O.K.—in fact, a bit on the tight 
side, indicating adherence to close 
manufacturing tolerances. 

As fitted with an adjustable, fold- 
ing, open style leaf rear sight and 
the unhooded ramp front sight, I 
found the lines of the stock a bit 
too straight and high of comb for 
comfortable low level plane of sight- 
ing. Obviously, the Deluxe model, 
like the Imperial model, is stocked 
for teaming with an aperture type 
rear sight or a scope rather than 
open sights. I obtained a much bet- 
ter face fit of the stock when I in- 
stalled a Williams FP rear sight 
and when I subsequently tried a 
scope than when I used the factory 
installed sight combination. 

One thing, sure—the high comb 
that supports the shooter’s cheek 
and the straight lines of the stock 
help minimize recoil. I found the 
Jefferson big-game rifle very pleas- 
ant to shoot. 

Eighty shots were fired for record, 
after completing the sighting-in pre- 
liminaries. First groups at 100 yards 
were exhilaratingly pleasing, in 
their tightness, but grew disappoint- 
ingly larger as the rifle barrel got 
hotter. I took time out to check the 
bedding of the rifle action in its 
stock and the influence of increased 
or decreased tension on action-bed- 
ding screws. A couple of boxes of 
ammunition were consumed before 
I found the most desirable screw 
tension. Thereafter, firing from 
prone position with sand bag rest 
and installed scope sight, I obtained 
five shot groups that repeatedly 
stayed inside the ten ring of the 
standard NRA 100 yard target. 

Smallest groups were obtained 
with 180 grain loads alone, although 
the 180 and 220 grain bullets 
grouped well when experimentally 
mixed without sight setting change. 
I am satisfied that the accuracy of 

(Continued on Page 34) 





VER SINCE PRE-HISTORIC man fash- 
E ioned the first crude raft by lash- 
ing logs together with vines and ani- 
mal sinews, the human race has been 
trying to devise new and better boat 
designs. 

That is even more true now than 
when the primitive craftsmen made 
their first fumbling approaches to 
the birchbark canoe and hollowed 
log dugout. No one knows how many 
hundreds of years of progressive 
improvements, by trial-and-error 
method, went into perfecting the 
canoe. The Indians did a pretty good 
job. Modern designers haven’t fig- 
ured a way to improve on it. A 
Wisconsin friend of mine owns, in 
a carefully preserved condition, a 
birchbark canoe built well back in 
the last century. It doesn’t vary ap- 
preciably in lines, relative dimen- 
sions and framing from the appear- 
ance of a modern Grumman or Old 
Town. 

But if the designers acknowledge 
the Indians’ everlasting supremacy 
in canoes, they’ve a far, far differ- 
ent attitude on today’s powered 
pleasure boats, particularly those in 
the 14-to-26 ft. range. 

Today’s boats, they say, aren’t 
near as efficient as they should be. 

A few years ago the “conventional 
hull” —the model-bow craft with 
round, “V” or flat-bottom—was all 
dominant, except in the case of rac- 
ing hydroplanes. Anything else was 
a freak. Conventional hulls still pre- 
dominate by far—but they’ve been 
joined on the waterways by an in- 
creasing number of new designs that 
have long since emerged from the 
“freak” stage. These include the 
powered catamaran—a modern re- 
vival of an age-old design; the adap- 
tation of the hydroplane principle 
to family runabouts; development 
of the “dual cathedral” and similar 
two and three-sectional hulls which, 
unlike catamarans, fair out into a 
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common aft planing surface; water- 
jet driven boats and hydrofoils. The 
over-all objective is to travel faster 
at less fuel cost, with more safety, 
room and comfort, and maneuvera- 
bility. The difficulty is in accom- 
plishing one objective without sac- 
rificing another. 

A boat builder who lived near my 
home during the few years I spent 
in the North had an experienced and 
competent designer. A design went 
on the drawing board. The boat was 
built. It was given a rugged test— 
the test consisting of continuous 
operation in all kinds of water, 
rough, choppy and smooth — for 
maneuverability, comfort, speed and 
durability. When it began to crack 
up a new design was drawn. Dimen- 
sions were altered, ribs moved, 
stringers shifted and thicknesses bol- 
stered, dimensions and shapes and 
fastenings changed in an effort to 
correct flaws that had developed. 
After about six or eight of these 
time-consuming and costly “trial 
and error’ tests, the thing was fi- 
nally declared satisfactory and went 
into production. If boat show time 
was imminent, pilot models went 





to improve boat performance is the use of 
hydraulically-operated elevators at the trans- 
som for added lift and stability. 


into production anyway and the test- 
ing continued—the additional altera- 
tions were incorporated in later 
models. 

This was a conscientious manu- 
facturer with original ideas and he 
built pretty good boats. There was 
a considerable number of more indo- 
lent builders who simply selected a 
competitor’s design and copied it. 
In many a case, “design” consisted 
of nothing more complicated than 
using somebody else’s boat as a pat- 
tern for the mold or jig. 

The trial-and-error system still 
holds—but it is being displaced in 
all but its final stages by long-range 
preliminary research under labora- 
tory conditions. These tests are de- 
voted to new design concepts, and 
radical modifications, as well as to 
improvements on existing proven 
hulls. This long-range research which 
means that the boats of two to five 
years hence are under development, 
just as are the future cars—is being 
conducted variously by individual 
boat and motor manufacturers, and 
by independent engineering research 
agencies. 

What’s to come? Nobody knows 
for sure. The scientific approach on 
a long-range basis is comparatively 
new. At the boat shows, Evinrude 
is displaying an admittedly fanciful 
creation that includes a helicopter- 
type rotor propeller. As one wag 
commented, it offers exceptional safe- 
ty against folk standing up and fall- 
ing overboard. They don’t dare 
stand up. If they do, they’ll be de- 
capitated by the rotor blade. 

Whimsy aside, the Evinrude boat 
was, of course, built to attract at- 
tention at a show—not for boating. 
One thing is certain, however: the 
application of aerodynamic princi- 
ples will be a factor in determining 
future boat design, and the employ- 
ment of an “air lift” system in hull 
design to reduce the friction drag 
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of water is coming in for a lot of 
attention. 

This was touched on recently in 
a press conference attended by this 
writer at opening of the new factory 
and research facilities in Texas of 
the Lone Star Boat Company, which 
also maintains a production factory 
in Florida. 

Said Jack French, head of Lone 
Star’s Research and Development 
Division: ‘We are lagging behind 
the automobile and aviation indus- 
tries in design...we know that 
water as a medium has many simi- 
larities to air, and we know that 
boat design is still in the era that 
airplane design was _ floundering 
around in a few years ago. There is 
a lot to be desired in the efficiency 
of a boat hull at present, but we 
have had to compromise between 
comfort and speed. And we know 
that styling in boats must appeal to 
women, the mechanical function to 
men.” 

Jack is a veteran design engineer 
with a background in the automo- 
tive and aviation fields. 

My friend Dave Beach, a naval 
architect who has fathered many of 
the outboard boat advancements in 
the past 10 years, feels that much 
of the future development must lie 
in planned matching of boat and 
motor for top performance. He re- 
fers to factory-matched equipment, 
with the boat and motor specifically 
built to work together, rather than 
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Trapped-air pocket principle is used in 

this Florida-built Key Craft boat to re- 

duce water drag, soften ride and in- 

crease speed. Air flowing in grill, on 

the bow ahead of windsheld, is chan- 
neled underneath boat. 


An experimental craft being evaluated 
by the Navy—the Bell “hydroskimmer”’ 
—travels over the water rather than 
through it. A cushion of air is provided 
by the fan amidships, reducing friction 
between the water and the hull. 





combining two units of separate 
origin. He is designer of the new 
Scott 17-ft. runabout built to carry 
that firm’s 75-h.p. motor—the first 
of three different size craft Scott 
plans to offer in boat-and-motor 
combinations. 

Outboard Marine Corp., whose di- 
visions include Johnson, Evinrude 
and Gale, announced a year ago that 
it was engaging in long-range re- 
search in new designs and materials 
in boat construction. It disclosed 
also that it is experimenting in the 
outboard-inboard drive field. It has 
a developed a turbine engine for 
Navy use, but says its adaptation to 
pleasure boats is impractical in the 
foreseeable future because of cost 
and. mechanical factors. 

No one predicts any overnight 
radical changes in either boat design 
or propulsion methods. Develop- 


ments are expected to come gradual- 
ly and represent routine modifica- 
tions and improvements of existing 
equipment over a period of years. 
One thing is certain, and of it we 
can all be happy—the day of “trial 


and error” at consumer expense, 
when unproven boats were placed 
on the market (and there has been 
much of this in the past), is rapidly 
vanishing. The laboratory technician 
is taking over in advance of produc- 
tion. 


Since developments will be grad- 
ual, the boat you now have—or plan 
to buy —probably won’t be out- 
moded for a long time to come. 


But if you insist on being thor- 
oughly safe with a craft that will 
never become obsolescent—buy a 
canoe. It’s the only thing the design- 
ers don’t plan to change! @ 
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FACTS 


ABOUT FLORIDA 


BASS 


By JIM REED 


Information - Education Officer 


What Are Black Bass? 


Black bass belong to the sunfish family and are 
the prime target for thousands of freshwater fisher- 
men in Florida. They are the largest freshwater game 
fish in Florida and, at times, the wariest. Bass not only 
are a popular sports fish but also a choice delicacy for 
the table. 


There are two groups of black bass in Florida. 
The true largemouth group which includes northern 
largemouth and Florida largemouth. 


The other group includes Suwannee bass, spotted 
bass (sometimes called southern smallmouth) redeye 
bass, and possibly other species. The five species 
named above are the only ones currently recognized 
by fishery biologists. 


What Are The General Differences? 
The northern largemouth bass (Micropterus sal- 
moides salmoides) is found in the extreme northern 
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part of Florida and the Florida Panhandle and gen- 
erally does not grow as large as the Florida largemouth 
bass. 


The Florida largemouth bass (Micropterus salmoi- 
des floridanus) is the larger of the largemouth group 
found throughout Florida. 


The Suwannee bass (Micropterus notius) is a small 
slender bass with a somewhat smaller mouth than the 
basses in the largemouth group. The Suwannee bass, 
seldom, if ever, exceeds 12 inches in length and is 
found only in the Suwannee River system. 


The spotted bass (Micropterus punctulatus punc- 
tulatus) is a slender bass with spots on the back. The 
top weight is around four pounds. It is found from 
the Apalachicola River, westward. 


The redeye bass (Micropterus Coosae) is the best 
fighter of the Florida basses, pound for pound. Almost 
all of them jump one or more times when they are 
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The maxillary, or upper jaw of the largemouth bass 


extends beyond the eye. 


hooked, and a large percent of them throw the fisher- 
man’s lure from their mouth. They are generally 
bronze colored on the side, grading into an olive back- 
ground on the back. They are found in the Chipola 
River and in the Apalachicola River. 


How Can Positive Identification Be Made? 


Only a trained fishery biologist or ichthyologist can 
make a positive identification of the species within the 
groups. 

What System Do They Use? 


Their key system is based on such characteristics 
as fins; length of the upper jaw; the number of scales 
in the cheek, in the lateral line and on different parts 
of the body; the number of vertebrae in the backbone; 
and the arrangement of certain internal organs. 


What Is The Smallmouth Bass We Read And Hear 
So Much About In Other States? 


It is the northern smallmouth bass (Micropterus 
Dolomieui dolomieui). 


Do We Have Them In Florida? 


No! Fishery biologists have never identified this 
species in Florida. Therefore, it is believed that we 
do not have any. The tales of northern smallmouth 
bass being caught is probably a result of mistaken 
identification by untrained people. 


Have Northern Smallmouth Bass Ever Been 
Introduced In Florida? 


According to reliable reports, there have been 
several introductions in different bodies of water. In 
1908, a planting of 10,000 smallmouth bass fingerlings 
was obtained from the Federal Bureau of Fisheries 
and released in a number of Lake County lakes. 


In 1910, a large number of smallmouth fingerlings 
were obtained from a government hatchery and plant- 
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ed in the Ochlocknee River, the St. Marks Basin, 
Orchard Pond and Buck Lake, all near Tallahassee. 


In 1930, more smallmouth bass fingerlings were 
obtained from a Federal hatchery and planted in the 
Chipola, the Wakulla, the Wacissa and the Suwannee 
Rivers, and a lake called Blue Lake in Hillsborough 
County. No authentic records of any recoveries are 
known. 


When Do Black Bass Spawn In Florida? 


It varies according to weather conditions and the 
location, but the major spawning period occurs in the 
spring and when the water temperature rises to ap- 
proximately 70 degrees, Fahrenheit. This usually 
occurs in March and April. However, young bass have 
been observed at Winter Haven Fish Hatchery as 
early as December. 


How Is The Process Of Spawning Carried Out? 


The male bass selects the site of the nest and fans 
away the silt and debris from a more or less circular 
area of the bottom. The depth of the water may vary 
from one to several feet. When the nest is ready, the 
female deposits her ripe eggs in the nest, and the male 
fertilizes them. The female may lay from 1,000 to 
more than 11,000 eggs, the average being around 5,000. 


The male guards the bed from other fishes. Eggs 
hatch in two or more days, depending upon the water 
temperature. The female shows no concern over the 
eggs or young after she finishes laying her eggs. The 
male remains with the young for a varying period of 
time. 

How Does The Male Fertilize The Egg? 


The male bass swims near the female and as she 
lays her eggs, the male emits sperm over the eggs. The 


(Continued on Next Page) 


The upper jaw does not extend beyond the eye in the 


Suwannee Bass, Spotted Bass, Redeye Bass and Small- 


mouth Bass. The latter is not found in Florida. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


sperm penetrates the egg and the sperm nucleus 
unites with that of the egg. 


What Percent Of The Eggs Hatch? 


In the wild, usually a large percentage hatch, but 
the number of young that survive is directly related 
to the condition of the body of water. Many factors 
control the hatching and rearing of fishes. Water tem- 
perature, silt deposits, predators and many other fac- 
tors are involved. 


What Do Black Bass Eat? 


As the eggs hatch, the young absorb the yolk. As 
they grow and become active, they start to feed on 
plankton and insects and as their growth continues, 
they will eat most anything they can catch and swal- 
low. A study of the stomach contents of bass revealed 
evidence of other fish, and of mice, crabs, crayfish, 
frogs, birds, snakes, eels, insects, turtles, shrimp, snails, 
and other animals. 


How Fast Do They Grow? 


Growth rates vary in different states. Florida has 
a twelve-month growing season and under normal 
conditions a Florida largemouth will reach a length 
of 10 to 12 inches and weigh 12 to 14 ounces at the 
age of one year. At the end of the second year, the 
same bass should be 15 to 16 inches in length and 
weigh two to three pounds. 


In rare cases, where the waters are very fertile 
and conditions of fish populations, etc., are favorable, 
bass will grow much faster. Some of the phosphate 
pits in Polk County produce four to six pound bass 
in two years. On the other hand, if the waters are out 
of balance and food conditions are poor, the two year 
old bass may weigh less than one pound. 
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Jy BASS WILL 
EAT MOST ANYTHING 
THEY CAN CATCH 44d SWALLOW 


What Is The Largest Black Bass On Record? 


The rod and reel record is 22% pounds, taken in 
Montgomery Lake, Georgia, in 1932. 


What Is The Best Tackle To Use For Bass Fishing? 


That is according to the area and individual pref- 
erence, and naming the best types of tackle would 
start a terrible argument. Fly tackle, spin cast, spin- 
ning and bait casting tackle are all used. If the water 
is free of logs, weeds and other obstructions, you can 
use lighter tackle. If you are fishing in lily pads and 
among trees, you need tackle heavy enough to turn 
the fish and lead it around the obstructions. 


What About Bait? 


More large bass are taken on live bait than any 
other way. Shiners, chubs, and bullhead minnows are 
the most common live bait. Some fishermen refuse to 
use live bait, and depend on certain artificial lures. 


Every fisherman has his or her favorite bait, but 
a close examination of their tackle box will show 
that they have all kinds of wood, plastic and metal 
plugs in assorted colors; with and without spinners; 
that wiggle, light up or vibrate; even lures with built- 
in tastes that smell like worms. 


Is A Professional Guide Necessary For Good Fishing? 


Not necessary, but certainly recommended if you 
are fishing strange waters. Any good guide usually 
knows where there is a big one lurking. This does not 
mean that you will catch it, but it increases your 
chances of success. 


Where Is The Best Bass Fishing Waters In Florida? 
No best. All good! 
What Is The Bag Limit And Size Limit On Bass? 
The daily bag limit is 10 bass, with a total posses- 
sion limit of 20 bass after the first day of fishing— 
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except in Lake Seminole in West Florida where 15 
black bass are allowed with a limit of 30 bass after the 
first day of fishing. There is neither size limit nor 
closed season on bass in Florida. 


Why Isn’t There A Closed Season And Size 
Limit On Bass? 


Florida waters are so productive and Florida bass 
so prolific and the spawning season so erratic and 
lengthy that closed seasons and size limits do not play 
any part in bass management. 


Does Florida Have Any Bass Hatcheries? 


State-owned -hatcheries in Winter Haven and at 
Holt are in operation. Also, bass fingerlings from the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service Hatchery at Welaka 


are used for stocking purposes. 
Where Are The Fingerlings Released? 


Mostly in newly dug ponds and renovated waters. 
Numerous studies tell us it is unsound to indiscrimi- 
nately dump fingerlings in our lakes, streams and 
rivers. Re-stocking established waters may be good 
public relations, but it is poor fish managent. It should 
be done only after the water has been investigated by 
a trained fisheries biologist. 


Do Bass Move About Very Much? 


This varies with the lake involved. In a tagging 
program in the St. Johns River, recoveries of tagged 
bass were made as far as 60 miles upstream and 123 
miles downstream from their point of release. In Lake 
Apopka, studies revealed very slight movement of 
bass. 





Fishing licenses are not needed by residents 65 years 

of age and over, or under 15 years of age, and are 

not required of cane pole anglers fishing in county of 

residence. All other fresh water fishermen must have 
a Florida fishing license. 
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Rare 





' Photos by Wallace Hughes 


There is no closed season or size limit on Florida bass. 
Except for Lake Seminole in Northwest Florida, the daily 
bag limit for bass 10, possession limit 20, per fisherman. 


Does Water Temperature Affect Bass Fishing? 


Some work has been done on the relationship of 
water temperature to fisherman success in several of 
our Florida lakes and rivers, and there are many indi- 
cations that temperature affects all freshwater fishing. 
The extent is not positively known yet, but, who 
knows, a few years from now we might all go fishing 
with a thermometer as a guide. 


Is A License Required To Catch Bass? 


Yes, except residents more than 65 years of age 
and children under fifteen years of age. All other per- 
sons taking or attempting to take any fresh water 
fish must have a valid fishing license. However, no 
license is required for a resident of the state fishing 
with not more than three poles or lines for non- 
commercial purposes in the county of his residence. 


Who Are Residents? 


Residents of Florida are citizens of the United 
States who have continuously resided in the state for 
six months preceding the making of their application 
for hunting, or fishing license. This definition of a 
resident only applies when referring to Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission laws. 


What Is The Cost Of Fishing Licenses? 
Series A—Resident State, fresh water ..... $ 2.00 
Series B—Non-Resident State, fresh water. .$10.50 


Series C—Non-Resident, 14 day continuous 


fishing’ frésh, water... oc 6. fos % 2120 

Series D—Non-Resident, 3 day continuous 
HSHing THES MWater. <i ss0 5. vas ake $ 1.25 
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SUWANNEE RIVER 


ROM GEORGIA’S DARK and mysteri- 
F ous Okefenokee Swamp to the 
sunlit blue of Florida’s Gulf coast is 
one of the most twisting, yet scenic 
waterways a boatman would want to 
travel—the Suwannee River. 

A few years ago, while discussing 
rivers and some of the peaceful 
vacations possible near them, I found 
myself thinking of the Suwannee as 
a choice for a leisurely trip. Recently 
I made this trip, accompanied by my 
teenage son, Mike, in a 14-foot 
aluminum skiff. 

We used paddles and a pair of 
three-horsepower outboards. The 
two light motors were chosen be- 
cause they were easy to carry and 
provided an additional safety factor. 

Sleeping blankets were chosen 
over a tent for portability. We cooked 
over an open fire, and utensils were 
limited to a small frying pan and 
boiler. 

Our problems started at Stephen 
Foster Park in the southwestern 


Okefenokee. 

The park headquarters is about 19 
miles upstream from Fargo, Ga. It 
is on what is listed on maps of the 
area as Jones Island, and is near 
Billy’s Lake. It would appear from 
those maps that a boatman could 
easily go from Billy’s Lake to Fargo 
on the Suwannee. 

“You can’t make it,” 
George Sirmans, manager of the 
park. “There are too many places 
you could get lost, and the river is 
blocked by too many floating 
islands.” 

We motored back along the park 
road to Douglas Fishing and Hunting 
Camp. Ray Corbett, the operator of 
the camp, set an example of friendli- 
ness we were to find all along the 
river. 

Helping us into the water with our 
boat, then giving us a hand while 
loading it, Corbett told us of one or 
two others who had made similar 


insisted 
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Crooked 
pathway to the 


Gulf 
By KEN MUSSON 


trips and what they had encountered. 

We pushed off into the narrow, 
tree shrouded creek. In less than 
200 yards we were in a world which 
included just the two of us and the 
river. But at this point the river was 
more like a huge lake with trees 
growing out of the water as far as 
we could see. 

Optimistically we both commented, 
“We should be in Fargo for lunch.” 

It soon became apparent as we 
alternately paddled and drifted that 
the Suwannee was not going to 
carry us swiftly from swamp to Gulf. 
In fact, it wouldn’t carry us any- 
where without a little effort on our 


parts. 





If we just drifted, we soon found 
ourselves lodged securely in a tangle 
of brush and trees with no sight of 
solid land. By using the paddles we 
avoided this pitfall, but found it 
difficult to tell at times which direc- 
tion the river was flowing. It seemed 
to gurgle past trees in two or three 
directions at once. 

An hour or so after our start we 
faced a curtain of trees, vines and 
jammed logs. 

“That looks like the river over 
there, through those trees,’ Mike 
advised. 

“So does that over there,” I 
countered. | 

He broke out his hatchet and 
marked trees, while we both pulled 
our way deeper into the tangle. 


Almost suddenly we broke into 
clear water again and could recog- 
nize the current, marked by floating 


From Georgia's dark 
and mysterious 
Okefenokee Swamp 
to the sunlit blue 
of Florida’s Gulf 
Coast, the Suwan- 
nee River is one of 
the most 
scenic 


twisting, 

waterways 

boatmen would 
want to travel. 


Photos by 
Florida 
State 


News Bureau 
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This scene on the Suwannee is but aq 
small sample of the wonderful sights 
that greet the traveler on his meander- 
ing journey down to the Gulf of Mexico. 


leaves and occasional bubbles of 
foam picked up as the water passed 
the trees. 

It was mid-afternoon before the 
suggestion to eat arose. 

“Should we eat here in the boat 
or wait until we get to Fargo and 
eat on the bank?” I asked Mike. 

“I’m not hungry yet,” he replied 
while trying to pull us through an- 
other tangle of vines. “Let’s wait 
until we get to town. It’s probably 
right around the next bend.” 

Three times that afternoon we lost 
the river, and three times we were 
lucky enough to hack our way back 
to the main current. 

As we turned a bend in the river 
and caught sight of the town, a 
deluge of rain began falling. We 
paddled as hard as we could for the 
shelter of a bridge. It was eight hours 
after launching that we tied up under 
that bridge, soaked to the skin. 

While Mike walked to a nearby 
store for a couple of soft drinks and 
a candy bar to go with the sardines 
and soda crackers we were to have 
for our banquet, I started bailing out 
the boat and checking what the rain 
had dampened. 

Some of our clothing were wet, 
and a little water had seeped into my 
sleeping bag, but otherwise most of 
our equipment was dry. 

By the time we had finished eating, 
the rain had stopped and the evening 
sun was still high enough to give 
good light. 

“Shall we stay here tonight or 
shove off and get another couple of 
miles before dark?” I asked Mike. 

“Let’s keep going,” he replied. 

The trip wouldn’t really be started, 
we both felt, until we were out of 
sight downstream from this bridge. 

As soon as we were out of sight of 
the town again the banks of the 
river fell away again. We paddled a 
couple of hours until it was almost 
dark, then I picked a tree which 
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stood out in the river more than its 
neighbors and we tied up to it. 

“If we let the line out a bit, we 
won't have to worry about things 
falling out of this tree on us,” I 
explained to Mike. “And it will keep 
us away from the other trees as 
well.” 

We crawled into our sleeping bags 
in the boat to curl around our equip- 
ment like a couple of caterpillars in 
cocoons. 

“Let’s set off a firecracker to cele- 
brate our first day,” Mike suggested. 
He had purchased firecrackers in 
Fargo. 

“All right,” I agreed. “If you can 
find a dry one.” 

He found a dry one, all right, but 
his problem was keeping it dry. 
Every time he tossed one, it hit the 
water before exploding. After four 
tries he gave up. 

Those firecrackers were trying to 
tell us it was too early to celebrate. 

The Georgia mosquitoes were just 
too much. They all but carried us out 
of the boat. And when we squirmed 
down into the sleeping bags far 
enough to cover our heads, the heat 
soon drove us out again. 

“Tll try moving awhile,’ I told 
Mike. “You catch some shut-eye.” 

The mosquitoes stopped bothering 
us while I paddled downstream, but 
there was no moon to guide us. I 


was afraid I would miss one of the 
many turns in the river and wind up 
way back in the bordering swamp. 

So I stopped, put out the anchor 
in midstream, and tried for sleep 
again. 


I don’t know what time it was 
when the anchor went out, but by 
1 a.m. it was raining again. I quickly 
rolled up my sleeping bag and put 
it under cover. Mike, with only a 
few brief naps to his credit, huddled 
under his raincoat in the bow. I sat 
it out. My raincoat absorbed water 
like a starved sponge. 


After about an hour, the rain 
ceased. This time we were able to 
sleep fitfully until 6 a.m. 


Sunrise on the river is well worth 
any of the hardships the boatman 
might encounter the day before. The 
huge old cypress trees seem to be 
scraping away the night to let in the 
daylight. 


The bats, which zoom by overhead 
regularly during the night, roar by 
one last time as they head home. The 
day birds come alive one by one. And 
the dragonflies hover over the water 
like tiny helicopters. 


We ate a breakfast of cereal and 
powdered milk. The river is a defi- 
nite red. Natives say it is caused by 
the tannic acid in it. It didn’t make 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
the breakfast taste good, just pass- 
able. 

We had no means of checking the 
quality of the river water, and could 
not boil it until we could get to dry 
banks. But neither of felt bad effects 
from drinking it. 

After breakfast, Mike fished a 
while as we drifted. I sat back and 
kept the boat in the main part of 
the stream—just watching the pass- 
ing scene. By now the river’s course 
was easily followed, but it twisted 
so much we could not see far ahead 
at any time. 

Then, to give us a change of pace, 
we decided to take a short cut 
through the trees at one of the 
curves. Much of the river water was 
trying to take the same short cut. 

The flow seemed to double in 
speed as we glided into the trees. 
Ahead we could see a couple of logs 
which had jammed between trees 
and blocked our way. 

We managed to slow the fast-mov- 
ing boat enough to keep it from 
capsizing as it hit the logs. 

While Mike held us close to a tree 
and headed back out of the tangle, 
I pulled the starter cord on one of 
the motors. 

It didn’t even fire, much less start. 

After a dozen or more attempts, I 
gave up and tried our spare motor. 
That one started on the first pull, 
and we were soon out of the mess 
and on our way downstream again— 
this time along the regular path. 

“Maybe I had better work on this 
motor and get it running before we 
hit some rough water and need both 
of them,” I told Mike. 

A few adjustments here and there, 
cleaning off a sparkplug, and it 
wasn’t long before the motor was 
humming right along. 

I’m going to run it for a little while 
to make sure it is going good,” I said 
as we continued our trip. 

After a day and a half of paddling 
and drifting, this idea met with 
Mike’s full approval. We clipped 
right along for a half-hour or so. 
Then, shortly after noon, we came 

to the first high banks along the river. 
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At our first good landing place, 
we stopped to cook our first hot meal 
of the trip. 

We were just over ten miles down- 
stream from Fargo and 30 miles 
away from White Springs, home of 
the Stephen Foster Memorial. 

That first cooked meal was no 
culinary masterpiece, but both of us 
enjoyed it. Much of the enjoyment 
came, I suspect, because it gave us 
something new to do and a real hope 
that we would be able to camp on 
solid ground that night. 

However, black-eyed peas and 
coffee hardly constitute a banquet. 

A slight drizzle started as we 
broke camp after washing out the 
cooking pot, but we were in good 
spirits and made it a good piece 
downstream before the rain came in 
hard. 

Then we pulled in next to the 
bank, under a huge oak to wait it 
out. Mike broke out a small peg-in- 
the-hole checker game and we 
played a game or two of that. Later 
we donned bathing suits and jumped 
into the stream for a swim. The 
water was slightly chilly, however, 
and the current was strong at that 
point, so we didn’t last long at that 
game. 

The rain was long, either, so we 
were soon back on the river. 

By this time the banks were well 
defined. We no longer had to worry 
about losing our way. With the 
river contained, the current became 
stronger. The first white water we 





The author bids 
good-bye to his 
wife while 13-year- 
old Mike impatiently 
starts to paddle out 
for their 200-mile 
trip down the Su- 
wannee River. 


were to encounter was seen that 
afternoon as it surged through the 
roots of some trees at a turn. 

We were in a cheerful mood that 
evening as we pulled into a quiet 
bayou and prepared our camp. As I 
cooked chili for our supper, Mike 
cut saplings and palmetto fronds to 
build a lean-to. 

We finished eating our fill as night 
came, and were quickly ready for 
our sleeping blankets. Our com- 
panions, the mosquitoes, had other 
ideas. 

The night was spent alternately 
brushing away mosquitoes, napping, 
squirming deeper into the sleeping 
bag and taking walks to cool off. 

“T almost roasted in that thing 
when I tried to get away from the 
mosquitoes,” Mike groaned the next 
dawn. 

I didn’t say much. I had left only 
a small opening in the bag—just 
enough to breathe through—while 
sleeping. But it was enough to admit 
an air force of mosquitoes. They had 
puffed up my lips to twice their 
normal size. 

We were on the river heading for 
White Springs by 7 a.m. 

Between us and White Springs 
our map showed open river, except 
for 400 yards of rough shoals. 

At mid-morning we passed the 
remains of an old bridge, the first 
landmark we could recognize. Then 
we saw our first wildlife, an alligator 
sunning homself on the bank. He 
ducked into the water before we 
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could make pictures, however. 

Now the river was running swiftly. 

Let’s try these motors again,” I 
suggested. 

I wanted something to keep us 
from rushing right into the shoals 
when we reached them. 

We were cruising along without a 
care when we made a turn in the 
river and found ourselves bearing 
down hard on the roughest water 
we had seen to date. 

The roar was easily heard above 
the motor, and the foam was stirred 
up like the head on beer. 

I turned the boat upstream, but it 
continued backwards toward the 
shoals. . 

At full throttle we could just hold 
our own. 

We eased over to the bank and 
tied up. Here the bank rose 50 to 75 
feet above the river. From here we 
checked the river. 

“If we stick to the side, we will 
have easier water,” I suggested. 

Mike agreed, but wasn’t too sure 
it was going to be easy even at that. 

“We will put the motors in the 
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boat and distribute the weight as 
nearly even as possible,” we decided. 

Preparations made, and camera 
equipment safely stowed, we were 
ready to push off with Mike in the 
bow, when a low rumble began 
building to a roar. 

Within 20 feet of us, a large section 
of the bank, over which we had just 
walked, crumbled into the river. It 
was a forbidding gesture. 

None-the-less, we pushed off and 
started into the swift stream. Every- 
thing was going fine until about half- 
way through the turbulance Mike’s 
paddle hit a snag and the bow 
turned. We pirouetted a couple of 
times and wound up next to the 
bank. 

The boat just rested there. We 
were in a dead calm, half-way along 
the surging path. 

We were both of the same mind. 
Our hands brushed as we reached 
for our cameras and started taking 
pictures of the boiling water. 

After we finished, we once again 
stowed the cameras and, at Mike’s 
suggestion, pushed off into the 


Bathed in sunlight, the 
river scenery is well 
worth any of the hard- 
ships boatmen might 
encounter on the cruise 
from Swamp to Gulf. 





middle of the shoals to enjoy the 
roller-coaster ride to the end. 

We were still talking over the ad- 
venture when we came to White 
Springs a few miles downriver. 

White Springs is a big stop to those 
who travel by map. Since it is the 
first town downstream from Fargo, 
the optimistic boatman expects to 
restock supplies and fuel there. 

To our dismay, we found the town 
is somewhat set back from the river. 
Too far to lug a five-gallon can of 
gasoline. We decided to grab a 
sandwich at the Stephen Foster 
Memorial and be on our way. 


That afternoon’s travel was some 
of the best of the trip. The river was 
bathed in sunlight and picked up 
colors almost as though it contained 
a magnate to attract them. It was 
almost enough to make us want to 
spend the rest of our vacation time 
right there. 

But by early evening we started 
looking for a camp site, and as the 
setting sun gave its first touch of 
orange to the sky we spotted a likely 
clearing on a high bank. 


Palmetto fronds cut and spread on 
the ground provided a soft cushion, 
and our bedrolls had dried thorough- 
ly under the day’s warm sun. In 
short, after a good meal we were 
both ready for sleep. 

But the mosquitoes were still with 
us. They buzzed and bit enough to 
worry me right out of the bedroll 
shortly after dark. 


Everything was so peaceful I 
decided to amble down to the river- 
side and look things over. Even in 
the moonlight this was the most 
beautiful river I had been on. 

Then the spell was broken. I 
leaned down to get a drink from the 
river and a bass swished out of the 
water almost next to my face. It 
startled me wide awake, and I was 
an hour dozing off after I returned 
to our camp. 

By 6:30 the next morning we were 
on the river with a good night’s sleep 
and a breakfast of ceral and coffee 
behind us. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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The succulent wasp larva holds special appeal for panfish. 





Lateral view of cream-colored larvae of paper- 
making wasp at top; adult wasp shown at bottom. 


LITTLE LARVAE, LOTS OF FISH 


The offspring of the wasp is a 


fine natural bait for both bream and catfish 


HERE ARE TIMES WHEN collecting 

the bait may produce as much 
suspense as catching the fish, espe- 
cially when the bait has the disposi- 
tion of a short-tempered wasp. For 
reasons that may seem obvious to 
anyone who has been painfully stung 
by a wasp, the use of wasp larvae 
as a natural bait often is neglected. 
Yet, there are times when not even 
the docile earthworm can produce 
results as good, especially on brim 
and. catfish. 

There is a certain appeal about the 
grub-like larvae that fish can’t resist. 
But there are many problems when 
fishing this bait, the foremost one 
being getting an ample supply with- 
out ending up in the sick bed. The 
stinger of the wasp holds a mild 
poison which brings pain and swell- 
ing when inserted into human flesh. 
Several simultaneous stings often 
cause fever and the victim is apt to 
find himself flat on his back for a 
day or two. 
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Anyone probably can find a wasp 
larvae supply within a short walk of 
his home. A favorite spot for a nest 
is beneath the overhang of a roof, 
even on houses in the cities. Wasps 
chew old wood and water into cellu- 
lose pulp to build their nests. The 
nest is composed of many cuplike 
cells, and wasps deposit an egg in 
each one. 

The soft-bodied, plump white lar- 
vae are the ideal size for bait when 
about two weeks old or just prior 
to entering a cocoon. The queen 
wasp tends the larvae, feeding them 
the chewed remains of insects until 
they envelop themselves in tough 
cocoons. They remain in this stage 
about 10 days before emerging as 
full-grown wasps. 

This cycle is repeated numerous 
times during warm weather. The 
nest is enlarged as each brood ap- 
pears. At the termination of the 
warm-weather season, a single nest 
may contain thousands of larvae. 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


The common wasp is a member of 
the same insect order as the bee and 
ant. Hymenoptera, the order in 
which all three are classed, means 
membrane-winged. 


Search for wasp nests in shel- 
tered, readily accessible spots. In 
addition to overhanging roofs, wasps 
also favor insides of old buildings 
which are easily entered. Frequently 
you can find them in trees, espe- 
cially near water. 


Caution is the keynote when rob- 
bing the wasps’ home. It is better 
to remain stone-still after knocking 
the nest down than run. Wasps 
usually will ignore a non-moving 
object, but how they love to attack 
someone who is fleeing. They will 
chase the nest robber en masse, their 
prime targets the unprotected arms 


and head. 


Wasps won’t stick with a downed 
nest, but rather will abandon it im- 
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mediately and return to the site to 
start a new home. Minutes after 
you’ve knocked a nest down, you 
can retrieve it without fear of being 
stung. 


The fisherman after wasp nests can 
steal a page from the beehive raid- 
er’s notebook. An experienced api- 
arist wears a wide-brimmed hat cov- 
ered with a fine-mesh veil. His 
clothes fit loosely and his hands are 
protected with gloves. 


Wasp larvae baits will work well 
on all fish which bite on worms, and 
this encompasses a sizable number. 
Panfish, especially brim, are the No. 
1 suckers. Next comes catfish with 
bass a weak third, although at times 
even largemouths go wild over a 
succulent larva bait. When after any 
of the three species with natural 
bait, however, it pays to have some 
of the white grubs along, for no one 
can predict what species of fish will 
be hitting on any given day. 


Fish a wasp larva much as you 
would a worm. It is best if you tie 
one to a hook with a piece of white 
string rather than attempting to run 
the barb through its body. It has a 
tissue-thin skin covering a mass of 
liquid matter. Without a razor-sharp 
hook point and lots of patience, it is 
almost impossible to string one of 





A wasp’s nest can be found inside old build- 
ings, work sheds, under an overhanging roof, 
and even in trees, especially near water. 


the dainty creatures without burst- 
ing it. 


Don’t remove a larva from the 
nest cell until a few moments before 
you put it on the hook. When ex- 
posed to open air for extended peri- 
ods of time, larvae deterioriate. 
Carry the nest as is in your tackle 
box. It makes a handy, clean con- 


The grub-like larvae are easily removed from the nest with a 


sharp object such as a pocketknife. 
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tainer fer the larvae in addition to 
keeping them fresh. 

A typical wasp larva measures 
about a quarter to half an inch in 
length, the perfect size for panfish. 
But for catfish and bass, try two 
or three on a hook. 


The white larvae seem to be espe- 
cially effective on cats when the 
water is slightly murky. Perhaps the 
white shows better than the natural- 
colored earthworm. 


It surprises me that no more fish- 
ermen have discovered the merits of 
this readily accessible bait. Maybe 
it is the danger of raiding a nest 
that discourages all but the intrepid. 
An angler is flirting with trouble, 
okay, when he starts tampering with 
the nasty-tempered wasp, but the 
rewards more than offset the risks. 


On your next catfish or brim 
jaunt, take a few wasp larvae along. 
Even if you don’t plan on using lar- 
vae exclusively, a nest tucked away 
in the miscellany of your tackle box 
is nice to have for an emergency. 
Never try to second guess fish. Carry 
a varied assortment of baits and hope 
that you have among them some- 
thing that will appeal to fish that 
day. 

At times, wasp larvae fill the bill 
perfectly. @ 


Photos by Russell Tinsley 





This string of bream was caught on wasp larvae bait. 
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i YOU WANT TO KNOW WHERE, when, and how to catch 
Florida’s battling black bass, drive west of De Land 
to the Beresford peninsular. Turn right at the sign, 
“Tom Flowers—Fishing Guide.” Two hundred yards 
down a shell drive on the 14 foot banks of the St. Johns 
River at Lamb’s Bluff, lives one of Florida’s foremost 
authorities on the world’s most famous fresh water fish. 


Tom, who started fishing at the age of 6, has been a 
professional guide for 30 years. He has indexed in his 
mind the exact spots on the St. Johns from Lake 
Washington down through Welaka where bass can be 
located. He knows month by month and literally day 
by day the approximate time to catch fish in these 
areas. 

After our tour in the Army during World War II, 
Tom guided a friend and me on a trip to Lake Dexter. 
We were fascinated at the way he pinpointed the spots 
to fish and were amazed at the size of the bass caught. 
During the subsequent years I heard of the phenome- 
nal success he had achieved as his bass catching repu- 
tation spread all over the United States. He was 
engaged by Ford Frick, Babe Ruth, Branch Rickey, 
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Bobo Newsom, Senator Dirksen, Cordell Hull, Drew 
Pearson (who featured Tom in his column) and many 
more national figures. They came south to see if the 
fantastic fame of Florida’s black bass was exaggerated. 
They went back home convinced that the unbelievable 
stories they’d heard were not only true, but actually 
not descriptive enough. 


I phoned Tom during the recent high-water lull in 
fishing and asked if I might drive out and talk with 
him. He told me to come on, that we’d see the rest of 
the football game on TV and then get down to business. 


I turned at Tom’s sign and drove down the road 
that leads to his new home built in the center of a grove 
of century-old oaks. He greeted me as I got out of my 
auto, asked me in and we watched the last half of the 
game. As he turned off the TV I told him of my pro- 
posed plans to take some photos of one of his fishing 
trips. He settled back in an easy chair and answered, 
“Sure, Carl, as soon as the river goes down. The fish 
are back in the woods now, so it won’t be worthwhile 
until the water gets back to normal.” 


We talked, mostly about him, bass and the St. Johns. 


This angling expert knows how to catch the big 
ones. The small bass go back so that they 


can grow up to be tackle wreckers 


FLORIDA FISHING 


GUIDE 


By CARL LEDBETTER 


Se 


Tom always uses a net when boating a fish. 
This can often mean the difference between 


a catch to show and “the one that got away.” 
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As I started to leave he said he’d phone when con- 
ditions were right. Three weeks later Tom called, said 
the bass were biting, and that his parties had caught 
the limit 5 days in a row. He told me that he was guid- 
ing Charles Roberts, a local drug merchant, the follow- 
ing Thursday and invited me to go along—I told him 
I’d be at his house at 6:15 A.M. sharp. 


As I braked to a stop in Tom’s drive my headlights 
shone on the river bank 50 feet beyond his house. 
Flowers, loaded with fishing gear, was going down the 
steps to his boat house. He soon reappeared and as I 
walked up said, “Good morning, we'll be ready as 
soon as Roberts arrives, and the way he loves to 
fish, that won’t be long.” 


Tom finished loading the equipment in one of his 
guide boats. These plywood boats, personally designed 
and built by him, were constructed primarily for the 
safety and comfort of his guests, and measures 15’ 9” 
long, 4’ 9” wide, with 26” sides. The built-in seats face 
the front, and two live wells, one for bait and one to 
keep the catch alive, are located in the rear of the seats. 
These wide boats can easily weather the roughest 
water. 


Roberts drove up a few minutes later. We walked 
down to the dock and stepped in the boat. Tom cranked 
the 40 H. P. motor and we headed south (upstream). 
A recent cold snap had broken during the night and 
the river was almost obscured by a dense fog. He was 
running the big motor at half throttle and the three of 
us were on the lookout for floating hazards which, if 
hit, could put a sudden end to our trip. 


We passed the mouth of Hontoon dead river, turned 
left and soon made the turn at Blue Springs. The area 
at which the warm springs waters merges with that 
of the river was blanketed with a seemingly impene- 
trable wall of fog and vapor. Tom pointed to the 
phenomenon, cupped his right hand at his mouth and 
yelled something that was drowned out by the roar 
of the motor. I understood and nodded in agreement. 

About a mile south of Blue Springs Tom reduced 
the throttle as he turned the boat into a cove at the 
mouth of a small creek where the water was shallow 
and plate-size lily pads extended several yards out 
from its banks. 


Tom quietly eased the anchor into the water. He 
dipped a medium sized shiner out of the well, hooked 
on a 4/0, deftly flipped the tip of the spinning rod and 
the bait dropped close to the bank 40 feet away. He 
handed the rod to Roberts, grinned and said, “They’re 
in here—when you feel one take it, set the hook hard.” 


I was up in the bow undecided whether I should 
use a yellow filter in my camera lens. I reached for 
a cigaret and as I started to thumb the wheel on my 
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A ten inch long shiner enticed the seven pound. bass: a 


six inch bait snared the three pounder. 


lighter Roberts yelled, “I’ve got one!” His rod almost 
doubled and the reel drag moaned as the fish raced 
out with the line. 


I glanced back at Roberts. His face was covered 
with perspiration even though the temperature was 
in the 40’s. Tom, a veteran at this sport, was neverthe- 
less excited too. He gestured freely with his hands as 
he clipped out instructions, “Hold the rod tip up. Let 
the rod tire the fish. Let him run—now, crank in the 
slack!” As Charles worked the fish close to the boat 
Tom reached out with his wide mouth net and slipped 
it under a three pound beauty. | 


Flowers is a fim believer that the size of the shiner, 
in most instances, governs the size of the fish that is 
landed. When he is out after the trophy fish (8 pounds 
and up) he uses 10-12 inch bait, but uses 5-8 inch 
shiners for medium size bass (4-6 pounds), and if he 
has a party who wants a limit catch he uses small bait 
3-4 inches long. 


Tom told me that his parties use only spinning 
outfits. Before he changed from casting rods his cus- 
tomers, mostly inexperienced, lost too many fish due 
to ‘freezing’ when a big one exploded through the 
surface of the water rattling its huge gills. The drag 


on the spinning reel, according to Tom, compensates 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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for this lack of experience, which results in fewer 
broken lines and more bass caught. 


Roberts boated seven more bass in the 2-4 pound 
class before the wake from a cabin cruiser muddied 
up the water. Tom decided to move to another spot 
further upstream. A few minutes later we turned into 
the Wekiva, a swift spring-fed stream that has pro- 
duced some of the biggest bass caught on this section 
of the St. Johns. 


Our guide pointed up ahead at a spot where the 
narrow stream turned sharply to the east. As he 
steered the boat to within 30 feet of some thickly 
packed hyacinths at the mouth of a small creek, Tom 
turned off the motor, let the anchor out and said, ‘““This 
is a good place for big fish. The water is deep and we 
caught several lunkers here last week.” 


After hooking on a foot long shiner that weighed 
close to a pound, Tom slit a hyacinth bulb to use for 
a float. He gently lowered the bait into the dark water 
and let the current take it to within a few feet of the 
creek. The king-size shiner swam back and forth 
popping the float up and down, and then it darted to 
the surface and swam frantically toward the open 
water. 


Tom pointed and warned Roberts to the ready. 
Suddenly there was a huge swirl—the float disap- 
peared! Roberts brought the rod tip up hard and the 
battle was on! The seven foot fibre glass rod bent al- 
most to the breaking point as the line sped out. Roberts 
finally tired the big fish and worked it toward the 
boat where it zoomed under, climbed into the air 20 
feet on the other side and bulldogged its huge head 
as it danced on the surface. 


Suddenly the line and Roberts went limp as the rod 
snapped back to its full length. Roberts sat down dis- 
gustedly and looked up at the broken line as Tom 
laughed and said, “You don’t land them all. We’ll hang 
on to some more big ones.” Tom baited the hooks and 
he and Roberts caught four more bass, one of which 
weighed close to 7 pounds. 


The best time of the year for big bass, according to 
the man who has made a science out of fishing, is from 
January through March. The right time for limit 
catches on the St. Johns is in April and May when huge 
schools of menhaden (piece de resistance for large- 
mouths) come down the river. 


The fog lifted as we left the Wekiva so Tom full- 
throttled his big motor and we soon passed the entrance 
to Blue Springs. A short distance downstream (north) 
he turned the boat toward the west bank. He stopped 
at the sheer 3 foot bank, tied on to a small cypress 
and stepped out of the boat. 


He cut a branch from a willow and walked about 
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Tom points to one of his Kilroy signs left by a satisfied 
customer. 


30 feet downstream. I asked him what he was doing. 
He said, “We’re going to try some stick fishing.” He 


~ cut into one end of the branch and pushed the opposite 


end into the sod at a 45 degree angle, then came back 
to the boat, took Roberts’ baited line and walked to 
the stick. He worked the line into the slit branch, 
leaving just enough hanging down to keep the shiner 
on the surface of the water. 


When Tom had completed the operation he came 
back and said, “Carl, you get set with the camera. 
Charles, you keep your eyes on that shiner. The 
chances are good that in this deep water a moss-back 
will see that minnow working as if it’s crippled. When 
he snatches the line from that branch it'll burn your 
thumb!” 


We sat there watching the wriggling silver bait and 
talking. Tom told us that he has two types of customers; 
the winter ones from the east and mid-western states 
who want only big, bragging bass, and the ones in the 
warmer months from the southern states who want 
limit. catches regardless of size. 


A loud splash-explosion up ahead jarred us out of 
our lethargy. Roberts nearly fell overboard as the 
fish tried to take the rod, reel and line with it as it 
raced toward the middle of the river. He recovered 
his balance and lifted the tip of his rod up to take the 
strain off the delicate monofilament. After three trips 
up in the air and 10 minutes later Roberts worked it 
to the boat and Tom netted it. 
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There was complete silence, except for Roberts’ 
heavy breathing, as we looked at the 8 pound beauty 
whose bulging belly was proof that it was in prime con- 
dition. Tom lowered it into the live well and it rattled 
the plywood sides with a last futile try for freedom. A 
strong west wind began to push some dark clouds 
toward us so Tom cranked up and pointed the bow in 
the direction of his boat house. 


As we planed along I bent low with my back to the 
wind. I pulled my wool cap down over my ears and 
thought of the many priceless fishing tips I had learned 
from Tom. Although I have fished the St. Johns count- 
less times, he showed me (under oath of secrecy of 
course) some of his favorite spots at which I had never 
stopped. 


He told me that bass frequent the same areas sea- 
son after season and emphasized that a plentiful source 
of food was the primary determining factor. Ideal 
places to fish, according to the bass master, are in the 
mouths of creeks and streams where schools of bait 
enter the river. He also pointed out the importance of 
watching the gulls and hawks to locate areas plentiful 
with bait. 


Another of Tom’s techniques in finding a good fish- 
ing spot is to look for a stretch of the river which has 
a strong current and a clean sandy bottom. This des- 
cription exactly identifies the many schooling areas 
where voracious bass congregate on the bottom waiting 
for menhaden, sardines and other baits. When these 
delicacies swim over, the fish rush to the surface and 





A largemouth bass this size gives angling action that 
will be talked about for a long, long time. 
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literally white-cap the river as they tear into the bait, 
often blasiing the missed minnows several feet into 
the air. 

Flowers uses 5/0 hooks for big bass, size 2/0 when 
he is using menhaden for bait, and hooks the bait 
through the lower lip and out the upper one. He dis- 
agrees with the widely believed theory that a bass 
should be allowed to run a long distance before the 
hook is set, and proved conclusively time after time 
that the best method when using small shiners is to 
sink the barb the instant the fish starts its run. 


The often heard and generally accepted fact that a 
bass stops its run and turns the bait around so that it 
can be swallowed headfirst is also incorrect according 
to this specialist. Tom said that if bass are permitted 
to do this they generally turn the bait loose, and he 
demonstrated by reeling in a badly scaled shiner. 

Tom is a live bait fisherman by profession, but 
uses plugs, spinners and bugs for personal pleasure. He 
is an expert with both casting and spinning rigs. (He 
convinced me when he bounced a small scale-finish 
top-water lure under a low hanging limb from 50-feet 
out.) Tom also pointed out that it would be impracti- 
cable and dangerous for inexperienced fishermen to 
use multihooked lures. 


The largest fish that Tom’s parties have ever caught 
weighed 18 pounds 2 ounces, but bass in the 8-13 pound 
range are not uncommon. Tom strictly adheres to the 
limit regulations, and also insists that small bass be 
released so, as Tom phrased it, “They can grow up 
into tackle wreckers!” 


The bow of the boat dug in as he reduced the 
throttle and then turned off the motor. I reached for 
the opened door of the boat house to help guide the 
boat into its stall. We unloaded and Tom began skinning 
and filleting the frying size fish—Roberts hefted the 
two largest bass and moved them out of range of Tom’s 
sharp knife. 

He grinned and said, “These beauties will look 
mighty good mounted in my den. I can prove then that 
I’m not lying when I brag about the big ones!” 

Tom showed me his shiner pool where he, of 
necessity, keeps a large supply of bait. He catches most 
of his bait with tiny wire hooks baited with bits of 
dough, and uses small but expensive acriflavin tablets 
to prolong the life of these delicate and expensive bass 
tempters. 

I thanked Tom, loaded my gear into the car and 
started back to town. As I stopped at the paved road 
I glanced at Tom’s fishing guide sign, and thought of 
Emerson’s oft quoted axiom, “Build a better mouse- 
trap and the world will beat a path to your door.” 

After seeing Tom’s guide calendar booked through 
the season and spending a day on the St. Johns with 
this expert, my only comment as I turned on the 
Peninsula road was, “Amen!” @ 
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HOOT FLUSHED PHEASANTS, one of 

the fastest of game birds on get- 
away flight, with bow and arrow? 
Sounds fantastic — but it’s been 
proven possible, if not the most re- 
liable way of putting meat on the 
table. 

The idea came to the author while 
hunting pheasants with shotgun in 
the fields of the Dixie Lily Shooting 
Preserve, three miles outside the 
city limits of Williston. 

When approached relative to the 
proposed venture, acting manager 
E. G. Smith readily gave the green 
light. On return to St. Petersburg, 
Bud Holmes, popular Florida West 
Coast bowhunting personality, was 
contacted and drafted into service. 
His job would be to plan the hunt 
in further detail and to organize in- 
terested individuals. 

The basic idea was to sign up not 
more than twenty-five bowhunters 
for the special hunt. On the named 
date, the group would converge on 
the Dixie Lily Ranch to hunt as a 
unit. 
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The idea of hunting pheasants 
with bow and arrow had great per- 
sonal appeal. Given advance pub- 
licity on TV, the announced plan 
for the experimental hunt brought 
visits, ‘phone calls and letters from 
bowhunters all over the state. The 
problem ceased to be that of getting 
twenty-five participants, and be- 
came one of placating late appli- 
cants. Full participation, backed by 
a long list of hopeful substitutes, was 
the situation when the day of the 
hunt arrived. 

Plan of operation called for the 
armed, eager hunters to stretch out 
in a long line, with only a few yards 
separating a hunter from the next 
man. At a given whistle signal, the 
long, wavering line would start 
walking the length of one of the 
huge fenced-in fields. 

To assure safe participation by 
such a large group hunting in a 
single area, no shots would be at- 
tempted at birds that achieved get- 
away flight behind the hunters; 
only straight ahead and angling 


Pheasant 


Every imaginable type of 


special pheasant hunt 





away flight shots would be attempt- 
ed. In essence, this meant that not 
more than three hunters would get 
to shoot at straight away flight tar- 
gets, and only one or two on the 
angling shots, within practical ar- 
row accuracy range. 

Every imaginable type of bow- 
hunting equipment was brought to 
the hunt. . . . After all, it was a first 
try experiment, wide open for ex- 
ercise of personal ingenuity... . 

There were long, straight English 
style bows; short and long recurved, 
Turkish design bows, laminated con- 
struction American type bows, all- 
glass fiber bows and even aluminum 
bows—ranging from latest models 
to those of yesteryear. There were 
also back-worn, side style, bow and 
hip-pocket type quivers, housing 
from three to twenty arrows. 


Missile choices were equally va- 
ried. Two and three bladed broad- 
heads were common, as were short 
flight flu-flu’s and wire loop rigs. 
One hunter used a shotgun type of 
arrow that during its flight released 
a shower of small darts. 





bowhunting equipment 


was brought to this 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Un 


Joviality, wry personal commen- 
tary and considerable personal eval- 
uation flavored the hunt, from be- 
ginning to end. 

When the high seat and caliope 
style carry-alls lined up in circus 
parade fashion and loaded enthus- 
iastic hunters, remarks like “Don’t 
feed the animals!” and “Look at the 
monkeys in the next wagon!” were 
bandied back and forth. Other 
amusing remarks and incidents were 
to come later. 

Less than a mile from the ranch 
house, the caravan of hunters and 
trailing cages of dogs pulled to a 
halt. Supervising officials again out- 
lined the plan of the hunt and des- 
ignated the first areas the hunters 
and dogs would range in joint ef- 
fort. Little time was lost in getting 
started. Within minutes of arrival 
on the field of first try, the starting 
whistle sounded and the long line 
of hunters waved forward. Every 
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man was at a high pitch of expect- 
BUCV ess 2 

When only clouds of grasshoppers 
were frightened into mass emigra- 
tion by the advancing line of hunt- 
ers, wisecracks like, “Don’t shoot 
the lady-bugs!” and “It ain’t cricket 


to shoot hoppers!” were heard... . 


The first bird flushed was a vivid, 
many hued cock pheasant, that 
winged almost straight away, giving 
the bowman directly behind the bird 
and companions on either side a nice 
—but hard—shot. One released ar- 
row came within 18 inches of the 
feathered target, but no hits were 
registered. The story was repeated 
numerous times, as additional birds 
were flushed. 

Suddenly, from down the line 
came an exultant yell. First bird 
had been downed! 

The problem of the hunters was 
to make the smart birds take flight. 
They could be seen rapidly running 
through the high grass ahead of the 
advancing line of bowmen, but could 
not be easily flushed into flight. 
Back and forth, back and forth, the 
hunters traversed the long fields, 
flushing a few birds and, even more 
rarely, bagging one. 

As if to both challenge and mock 
the advancing line, rabbits occa- 
sionally put in appearance to zig- 
zag ahead of and between hunters 
and successfully dodge arrows. 

The bowmen, despite their en- 
thusiasm, found the going rough. 
Walking through waist high grass 
and brush over uneven, often fur- 
rowed ground soon separated the 
fat, unconditioned neophyte toxo- 


philites from the true bowhunters. 
After four trips back and forth over 
a mile-long field, one pheasant 
hunter confessed he “never realized 
that Florida is the longest state in 
the Union until today.” ... “Boy, 
do my feet hurt!” was another fre- 
quent remark. 


Some of the hunters failed to 
flush a single bird ahead of them, 
but kept their sense of humor by 
inviting companions to share a 
pheasant dinner. “You bring the 
pheasant!” they said... . 


Several photographers who fol- 
lowed closely behind the ragged line 
of advancing hunters with high 
hopes of making some action type 
pictures likewise had the odds 
against them. Invariably, the birds 
that flushed were somewhere the 
photographers were not! One strik- 
ing picture, however, was made just 
as a cock pheasant spread its wings 
for take-off flight from almost be- 
neath the feet of an unsuspecting 
and surprised hunter. ... It was 
amazing to both hunters and spec- 
tators how the big birds could re- 
main hidden until the last possible 
moment in the sparse grass that was 
native to some spots, before rocket- 
ing into conspicuous, colorful and 
noisy flight. 

Many a mile was covered afoot 
before the hunt ended, and hunters 
and dogs piled (in some cases to- 
gether) into the ranch vehicles. 

Back at the ranch, highlights of 
the hunt were reviewed and the 
kills of the lucky hunters inspected. 
Percentagewise, there were very 
few successful bowmen compared to 
the number hunting. As a matter of 
fact, only five birds were killed— 
and all by resident Tampa hunters. 
Opie K. Ringley and Sam Leonard 
killed two birds each, and Sonny 
Arnold bagged one. 


The late Joe Penner’s once popu- 
lar humor was brought up to date 
when one of the successful hunters 
jokingly inquired of less fortunates, 
“Wanta buy a pheasant?” ... And, 
rather than go home empty-handed, 
that’s exactly what one or two of 


the luckless one did.... @ 
ae | 
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Boys and girls attending the youth camp this year will enjoy the greatest array of 
information displays concerning conservation ever presented. 


HE “COUNT DOWN” has been start- 
T ed for a special launching sched- 
uled for dawn, June 4, 1961, at the 
Youth Conservation Camp in the 
Ocala National Forest. 

The launch-project will be the 
First Youth Conservation Education 
Exposition. 

More than fifteen state and fed- 
eral governmental agencies and in- 
stitutions will cooperate in the stag- 
ing of the Exposition. Exhibits and 
lecturers covering a wide range of 
conservation topics and programs 
will be on display in ten huge ex- 
hibit tents located on the “show- 
ring” at the camp. 

The Exposition will actually cor- 
relate a vast array of conservation 
education in resource-use in a man- 
ner never before attempted. For the 
first time, the conservationist will 
be able to study the entire compli- 
cated field of conservation at one 
spot and at the same time. 

The Exposition, although designed 
mainly for study by the more than 
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850 young campers at the Youth 
Conservation Camp, will also be 
open to the general public on week- 
ends throughout the entire summer 
period. 

Participating agencies will display 
their projects and programs, and the 
actual tools used in the field by the 
conservation workers. Visitors will 
see hyacinth-spray airboats, fire- 
fighting tools, engineering equip- 
ment, mapping techniques, water 
analysis procedures, and many sim- 
ilar items. 

The list of participating agencies 
includes: 

United States Forest Service. 


Forestry Extension Service, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Soil and Water Conservation Serv- 
ice, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


United States Corps of Engineers. 


United States Geological Survey. 
Florida Forest Service. 


YOUTH CAMP 


‘COUNT 
DOWN 





By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 





The Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s conservation displays will 
deal with the many phases of wildlife. 
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The Florida State Museum, 


Florida State Board of Conserva- 
tion. 

Florida Park Service. 

Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control District. 

Florida State Board of Health. 

School of Forestry, University of 
Florida. 

Rangers 
Florida. 

Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

Florida State Museum, Universi- 
ty of Florida. 

Central Florida Museum of Or- 
lando. 

Other agencies are also expected 
to participate in the Exposition. 


School, University of 


Proper management of the land for man’s use and the preservation 
of wildlife will be demonstrated by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Soil Conservation Service. 


University of Florida, 
exhibits dealing with natural science, history, and anthropology. 


has provided 


All exhibits and programming 
will be correlated by the Youth 
Conservation Section of the Infor- 
mation and Education Division, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

The various exhibits will include 
maps, charts, pictures, models and 
miniatures, scenic murals, motion 
films, automatic slide shows, work- 
ing equipment, and specialized dis- 
plays of great and small conserva- 
tion programs. 

All participating agencies and ex- 
positions will endeavor to present 
their informational programs to the 
young campers and the visiting gen- 
eral public throughout the Exposi- 


Demonstration activities and special lectures in geology will be 
offered by staff members of the Central Florida Museum, Orlando. 


tion dates from June 4 to August 
5, 1961. 

The Youth Conservation campers 
will be exposed to the conservation 
concepts advanced by the various 
participating conservation agencies. 
In addition to recreation and fun at 
the camp, the campers are required 
to study conservation in the field 
and at the Exposition tents. 

Some of the agencies and institu- 
tions will occupy the entire exhibit 
area of the special large squad 
tents. Others will use smaller exhib- 
its in a portion of the tent. 

The Central and Southern Flor- 
ida Flood Control District, for in- 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Identification of trees and shrubs is an important part of under- 
standing the ecology of the great outdoors. Campers will receive 


instruction from the Forestry Service. 
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Management of our salt water wildlife is the job of the State Board 
of Conservation. Protection of the sea turtle during the eaq laying 


season is one example of the projects performed by this important 


agency. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
stance, will use the Exposition as an 
opportunity to introduce a new lit- 
erature leaflet which sets forth the 
programs and projects of the FCD. 
The FCD exhibits and leaflets will 
highlight the importance of proper 
control and conservation of water 
as a vital natural resource. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission will display the work- 
ing equipment and tools used in fish- 
eries management, game manage- 
ment and hyacinth control. A spe- 
cial auto-slide projector will also be 
used to give a continual running pic- 
torial account of the importance of 
wildlife and conservation. 

The Florida Forest Service will 
exhibit the importance of wise fores- 
try practices, and the various tools 
and techniques used in fire-control 
and in re-forestation and improve- 
ment. 

The State Board of Conservation 
will highlight marine resources, and 
the importance of wise use prac- 
tices and wise regulations. 

So far as known, the Florida Ex- 
position will be the first of its kind 
to be held anywhere. It is expect- 
ed to set a new trend in conserva- 
tion education techniques for our 
youth. 

By coincidence, the Exposition 
will be held during the Tenth Anni- 
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versary. Year of the summer en- 
campments of the Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp sponsored by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
and the Youth Conservation Club 
League of Florida, Inc. 

Included among the exhibits will 
be the new scale model of the soon- 
to-be-built South Florida Youth 
Conservation Camp. The model was 


All state conservation agencies are concerned 
with the protection of car natural resources 
for the future 


Protection of man, the land, and wildlife from the elements will be 
featured at the camn by staff members from the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District. 


created by the South Florida Youth 
Camp Planning and Construction 
Committee in cooperation with the 
Palm Beach, County Girls Junior 
Conservation Club. 

The Exposition exhibits and in- 
formational materials will also be 
used by the many youth camp coun- 
selors from all parts of Florida, who 
will be attending the Camp coun- 
selors “Conservation In Camping” 
Workshop June 6-9. The Workshop 
is a cooperative educational project 
of the Florida Section of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, the Flor- 
ida Forest Service and the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. The workshop counselor- 
participants will be able to carry the 
Exposition messages back to their 
individual camps and to the thous- 
ands of campers in Florida. 

So those agencies and institutions 
who participate in staging the First 
Youth Conservation Education Ex- 
position, and those who visit the Ex- 
position, will be taking part in a 
multiple-use educational project fea- 
turing wise multiple-use of all of our 
natural resources. 

No admissions will be charged, 
since the Exposition is a coopera- 
tive educational project. 

The Exposition will be open to all 
interested citizens and conservation- 


minded individuals. @ 
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Clubs and Conservation 


PORTSMEN S GROUPS GOT SOME in- 
S side information, a few jolts and 
some valuable advice during the 
convention of the National Wildlife 
Federation in Washington, D.C. 

The man who provided all of this 
was Congressman Clem Miller of 
California, who has a good “con- 
servation record” in the House and 
feels that conservationists could use 
some guidance in promoting their 
legislation. 

Throughout the talk, Miller re- 
ferred to the “Wilderness Bill” and 
the difficulties it encountered 
through what he felt was flowery 
language. Congressmen, he pointed 
out, tend to make fun of the aes- 
thetic and are constantly on the 
lookout for some expensive measure 
they can vote against. Most con- 
servation bills would cost money 
and “recreation” is a suspect word, 
the Congressman said. If no real 
“hard - headed” reason for passage 
can be advanced, Congressmen can 
enhance their reputations back 
home by voting against costly legis- 
lation. 

One of the most important phases 
of passing legislation is acquiring 
sufficient information before intro- 
ducing the bill, Miller pointed out. 
The federal agency concerned in the 
measure should be approached for 
aid and research because the opin- 
ion of the agency may be highly 
valued by Congressmen and mem- 
bers of the agency’s staff are experts 
in the particular field concerned. 

Copious letter writing to Con- 
gressmen may not be of much use 
after the bill is on the floor of the 
House, Miller said. In committee, it 
is important to secure a top-notch 
sponsor and it is entirely possible 
the toughest battles will be fought 
in sub-committee. Careful prepara- 
tion of the measure is essential be- 
cause changes on the way often 
weaken the “task force” that car- 
ries the ball. 

Once the measure is out of com- 
mittee and on the floor, many politi- 
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cal facets appear and support and 
resistance may be marshaled along 
broad lines of policy. Miller thinks 
it’s too late then for either changes 
by the bill’s originators or furious 
letter-writing. 

He says, “Above all you must 
know your man—the Congressman 
in the large. To do this, you must 
become a politician yourself. You 
are asking something from him in 
his vote, which he is grudgingly 
going to give up. So you must carry 
the fight to him—on his terms. 

“This is not easy for the con- 
servationist to do. He has a built-in 
contempt for politics. Conservation- 
ists travel miles into the wilderness 
to get away from political shenani- 
gans. It distresses him that he must 
come to the politician hat in hand. 
In many instances, he lets his dis- 
tress show by refusing to play the 
game. This makes it very easy for 
the congressman to dismiss the con- 
servationist with a wave as a no- 
good birdwatcher.” | 


“Business & Pleasure” 

A going concern for business and 
pleasure is the Fort Drum Rod and 
Gun Club which has been operating 
for a year with a game preserve 21 
miles north of Okeechobee City on 
U.S. Highway 441. The club fur- 
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“OH BOY! A 32 pounder!” 


nishes everything from jeeps and 
dogs to a landing strip for members 
and guests and a hunting lodge is 
in the plans for the future. 

On the annual sports program is 
the October “Meat Dog Classic,” 
attended by Florida field trial clubs. 
In January is a released bird and 
trapshooting contest for trophies and 
an annual steak cook-out. A mem- 
ber - guest wild bird shooting tour- 
nament for trophies takes place in 
February and a bass fishing tourna- 
ment and fish fry is on the docket 
for March. 

The club will own and spend its 
money in improving 960 acres of 
land and will lease 5340 acres ad- 
joining it, forming a unique project 
in game management and conserva- 
tion that other groups are watching 
with interest. Harold A. Keats is 
president of the club, living in Fort 
Lauderdale and W. A. Ambrose, Jr., 
is secretary. The board chairman is 
Lew Worsham. The club recently 
completed a prospectus of accom- 
plishments and future plans. 


National Wildlife Federation 

Dr. Paul A. Herbert of East Lan- 
sing, Mich., chief of research of the 
Michigan Department of Economic 
Development, has been elected pres- 
ident of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, replacing Claude D. Kelley 
of Atmore, Ala., who has served for 
eleven years. 

The national convention was held 
in Washington, D.C., when the new 
national headquarters building was 
dedicated with President John F. 
Kennedy as the speaker. Florida 
was represented by Hubert W. Rob- 
ertson of Ft. Lauderdale, president 
of the Florida Federation, and Herb 
Alley of Tavernier, executive vice 
president. Alley was alternate dele- 
gate. 

William Apple of Little Rock, 
Ark., has taken Dr. Herbert’s place 
as vice president for a 3-year term. 

A feature of the national meeting 
was the showing of “Runways in 
the Wild,’ a motion picture pro- 
duced at Florida’s Eglin Field and 
depicting conservation uses of Air 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Force lands. Producers of the film 
are the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion and Remington Arms Company 
in cooperation with the Air Force. 


Commissicn On Legislation 

A summary of how the Game & 
Fresh Water Fish Commission stands 
on proposed conservation legislation 
was announced recently by A. D. 
Aldrich, director. The following are 
some of the high spots of the rec- 
ommendations. They do not refer to 
specific bills but are general opin- 
ions on subjects often considered by 
conservation organizations. 

1. The Commission favors a uni- 
versal fresh water fishing license 
which would not exempt persons 
fishing with pole and line in their 
home county as present regulations 
do. The Commission would like to 
see trotline fishermen specifically 
required to have licenses as the trot- 
line question has caused misunder- 
standing in the past. Some proposals 
set license fees lower if the fishing 
is to be done within the home county 
only. The Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion has favored the universal license 
in each legislature of recent years. 

2. A request has been made for a 
special legislative appropriation for 
fish management, principally for 
control of rough fish. The new re- 
quest is for slightly less than was 
appropriated during the 1959 session. 

3. A request for $549,910 for the 
control of noxious vegetation would 
be considerably more than the 


amount appropriated for 1959-1960. 
Nearly half of the money requested 
would be used in a _ cooperative 
federal-state program. The total 
monies available would amount to 
about $1,236,760, including state ap- 
propriation for county programs and 
$100,000 from the state game fund. 

4. A special legislative appropria- 
tion for acquisition and management 
of public hunting lands would en- 
able the Commission to acquire 
about 500,000 additional acres of 
land during the next two years and 
improve game conditions in the 
areas. 


). A proposal for legislation which 
would enable the federal govern- 
ment to buy land in Florida for 
waterfowl management. Under pres- 
ent laws, Florida is not able to use 
duck stamps funds. There is a trend 
toward more control by the states 
in federally-owned wildlife refuges 
and the Commission believes gov- 
ernment expenditures for wetlands 
is desirable. 


6. The Commission favors changes 
in the current boating law which 
would make some sort of enforce- 
ment provisions, allowing the Con- 
servation Department to handle boat- 
ing regulation on salt water with 
the Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission patrolling fresh water. At 
the last legislature, no funds were 
voted for law enforcement. 


7. Condemnation authority for 
county commissioners in order to 
provide rights-of-way across private 


property to public waters is deemed 
desirable. 

8. Elimination of property tax on 
property such as sportsmen’s club 
houses which are used for conserva- 
tion purposes. 

9. Anti-pollution legislation is con- 
sidered desirable by the Commission 
which would, in all probability sup- 
port the Water Resources Depart- 
ment and the State Board of Health 
in such measures, which might even- 
tually be expanded to cover disposal 
of radioactive waste. 

10. A commercial alligator hunt- 
er’s license is considered desirable. 
With proper management, the value 
of Florida’s alligator hide industry 
could be greatly enhanced. 

11. Commercial frog dealer’s li- 
censing is considered desirable in 
view of new research recently com- 
pleted by the Commission. 

12. A clarification is needed in re- 
spect to wildlife exhibitor’s licenses 
and regulatory authority over such 
exhibits. A recent court decision de- 
clared that the Commission has no 
authority to regulate the keeping of 
wild animals not native to the state 
and no authority to regulate the 
keeping of native animals which 
have been legally reduced to pos- 
session. 

13. A minimum penalty bill for 
deer violators is desired and such 
a measure has considerable support 
from the County Judges Association. 
One county has a mandatory jail 
sentence for hunting with a gun and 
light at night. @ 





STATE-OWNED LANDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


erty was listed and described. A 
field inspection was made and an 
evaluation made as to its suitability 
for one or more public uses. Uses 
considered included, but were not 
limited to, beach recreational areas, 
boat launching facilities, game pre- 
serves, water retention areas, parks 
and natural history preserves. 


Inventoried were 417,452 acres, 
most of which should be jealously 
guarded for the use and enjoyment 
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of Floridians today and their off- 
spring tomorrow. 
With this inventory and evalua- 





tion now at hand, I believe it is 
time for, and I call on you to join 
me in, the establishment of a new 
deal for state lands. Specifically I 
recommend: 


1. Action by the office of the At- 
torney General to seek clear title to 
all parcels whose title is clouded or 
obscure. 


2. Dedication by the Trustees of 
much of this land to public use in 
keeping with the recommendations 
in the inventory subject always to 
amendment as the program develops. 
I believe title should remain vested 
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in the state in order that its citizens 
may be assured of perpetual use 
rights. 


3. Immediate initiation of a pro- 
gram of land development in which 
the limited resources of the state 
would be supplemented by inter- 
ested local groups, both public and 
private in nature. Conservation and 
sportsmen’s groups have often ex- 
pressed in appearances before this 
body the desire to participate in the 
preservation of our lands for benefi- 
cial public use and the time has now 
come to afford them that oppor- 
tunity. 


To implement this program and to 
provide us with guidance for the 
proper utilization of these lands, I 
propose to appoint a committee com- 
posed of the directors of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
the Department of Conservation, the 
Park Service and the Forest Serv- 
ice. This committee should have the 
full support and assistance of my 
staff and of the other members of 
the Board. 


In the sale of those lands unques- 
tionably surplus to the public good, 
I would urge a hardheaded, busi- 
nesslike appraisal by each member 
of this Board to be sure that the 
full value of each parcel is obtained. 
If dredging and filling a piece of 
submerged land more than octuples 
its value and allows the developer 
an overly-large margin of profit, it 
is indicative to me that either our 
sale price is unrealistic or we should 
consider some dredging and filling 
of our own where legally feasible. 


The same review of the best serv- 
ice of public interest should hold 
true in our consideration of lease 
agreements. I believe our present 
policies in this area to be sound, 
but am confident they will benefit 
from constant review that they may 
adequately reflect the ever-increas- 
ing value of Florida land. 


This is a program that, initiated 
today, will lay the foundation for 
benefits tomorrow, and for genera- 
tions tocome. @ 
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SUWANNEE RIVER 
(Continued from Page 19) 


We were still well above Ellaville, 
which would give us about 120 miles 
to go before reaching the mouth, 
where we were due Monday. This 
was Friday. We wouldn’t make it in 
a week of paddling. 


Mike pulled the cord and we 
buzzed along under kicker power. 
But we had left only the gasoline in 
each motor and enough for one refill 
in the extra supply. 


Rounding a bend, we noticed a 
group of boys swimming near some 
boats on the far side of the river. 


Mike turned that way and we 
were soon being given a helping 
hand by one of the lads. 


They were Leon Ellwanger, Wen- 
dell Eugene Jerkins, Bradford Hud- 
son, Donald Lee and _ Dennis 
Beagling, as fine a group of young 
men as a pair of river travelers 
would want to meet. 

Ellaville, they informed us, was 
closed up. 

“There’s nothing there any more,” 
one commented. ‘““We went down that 
way just the other day and every- 
thing was closed.” 


But they would be glad to give us 
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“What kind of a duck call was it?” 





a hand. They were, the said proudly, 
part of the crew of the Florida 
Sheriff's Boys Ranch. If we would 
walk back to the ranch house with 
them they would see if they could 
get us some gasoline. 

After looking over the ranch and 
riding on one of the tractors, I had 
the impression Mike was sorry he 
wasn’t eligible for a place at the 
ranch. 

Our next stop was one of the most 
unusual along the river. Little Creek, 
the world’s shortest river, is a spring 
which bursts out of the river bank 
from between a couple of rocks. It 
then flows a few feet or yards, de- 
pending on how high the Suwannee 
is, to the river. 

The ten miles of river upstream 
and down from this spring combine 
to form an interesting scene. 

First is a small creek, crystal clear, 
in which we found three or four 
varieties of fish. Where this creek 
met the Suwannee, the river’s dark 
waters flow by with hardly a nod to 
the creek. Catfish dart out of the red 
Suwannee into the clear creek, spook 
quickly and scoot back to their same 
hide-a-way. 

Next is a state wayside park, a 
restful place for a picnic. 


Then is the junction of the Suwan- 
nee and the Withlacoochee Rivers. 
¥rom that point on the Suwannee 
becomes a real river. 


It was fortunate that we obtained 
gasoline at the ranch. As the boys 
had reported, everything was closed 
at Ellaville. In fact, even at Dowling 
Park, 15 miles downriver, there was 
no place to buy gasoline. 


That evening we took over an 
abandoned shack on the river’s bank 
because it looked like rain was head- 
ing our way. Mike wasn’t sure he 
liked the idea of sleeping with the 
spiders and other inhabitants of the 
little one-room hut. But when the 
first sprinkle started he quickly 
joined me there. 


By noon the next day we were in 
Branford, just about 60 miles from 
the mouth of the river. We found a 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
good boat launching ramp there and 
gasoline nearby, so we refilled our 
tanks. 

Then we grabbed a quick lunch 
and shoved off again. But dark clouds 
were building. 

Ten miles downriver, where the 
Sante Fe pours into the Suwannee, 
we could see a storm was in store for 
us. 

“Begin looking for a big tree we 
can pull under for shelter when the 
rain starts,” I told Mike. 

The spot we picked was a sort of 
dike between the river and a swamp. 
We walked along it a bit, then re- 
turned to the boat and donned 
bathing suits. 

“Might as well wash up a little 
while we are waiting for it to stop 
raining,” I said. 

But the rain didn’t let up. Soon it 
was raining harder. The wind was 
enough to turn the rain more than a 
little chilly. 

We took to the river to seek its 
relative warmth, but that lasted only 
about 15 minutes before our bodies 
also cooled. That left us shivering 
and the boat filling with rainwater. 

“Tet’s get out here,” I urged. 

We pulled the bow of the boat up 
on land to throw the water to the 
stern, bailed it out, then climbed 


aboard and 
again. 

Fortunately, we found a fish camp 
not far downriver, and the owner, 
Johnny Hodge, took us in for the 
night. We not only dried off, we were 
fed a full meal, watched TV and 
slept under cover. We were almost 
sorry to leave the next morning. 

A few miles downstream, Truman 
Fowler, a bearded, tobacco-chewing 
man, sits at riverside with his tobac- 
co-chewing boys and waits for 
passersby. He operates the state’s 
last hand-drawn ferry. 

“Yep,” he replies to the obviously 
often-asked question, “I carry 15 or 
20 cars a day across this river.” 

He has been pulling the barge-like 
ferry across the river for the past 
ten years. Before that his father 
pulled a similar craft from one side 
to the other. 

But most of all, Fowler likes to sit 
and talk with those who will pause 
at his place. He will tell stories about 
being attacked by alligators or about 
the region’s unusual attractions. Or 
he will gab about the river. Like 
Hodge and the others, he loves the 
river and those it brings by his door- 
step. 

We were in Fannin Springs shortly 
after noon, and spent about an hour 
looking over things there and eating. 


started downstream 


Then we started the final leg of our 
trip, the last 30 miles of the river. 

To this point the typical Florida 
palm tree is scarce along the shore. 
But a few miles south of Fannin 
Springs the Indian war bonnets of 
fronds start showing up. 

By mid-afternoon we were passing 
Manatee Springs, the site of a state 
park built around another of 
Florida’s clear-water springs. 

Island of floating hyacinths were 
building as we passed Fowler’s Bluff 
and Vista near the mouth. This close 
to the Gulf, the river is affected 
strongly by tides. As the tide starts 
out, chunks of the masses of these 
water lilies growing along the banks 
break away and start floating down- 
stream. 

“Took there,” said Mike, pointing 
to one large mass of hyacinths. 
There’s a snake in that bunch.” 

That discovery dampened his de- 
sire to get out and try to walk on one 
of these “islands.” 

We were fortunate when we final- 
ly arrived at the mouth. The wide 
delta of sawgrass and cypress was 
bathed in the rich tones of early sun- 
down. A rainbow arched across the 
brilliant blue of the sky. 

We ended the week’s journey on 
as dramatic a point as any travelogue 


could ask. @ 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the Jefferson Model 158—in .30-06 
caliber, at least—with the 12 groove 
style of rifling. 

Differences in the Deluxe and Im- 
perial grades are primarily in bar- 
rel length, coca-bola stock accents, 
pistol grip cap, Damascene versus 
plain polish bolt and grade of wood 
used in checkered stock and fore- 
end. The Imperial grade is also 
stocked primarily for use with scope 
sight. 

Magazine capacity in either model 
is five shots, except in .300 H&H 
caliber which is three shot capacity. 
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Art Murtha, prexy of Jefferson, 
and Kodiak subsidiary, has wisely 
surrounded himself with contem- 
poraries who know the firearms 
business. Bob Roy handles the re- 
search and development depart- 
ment; “Red” Engstrom supervises 
manufacturing operations; Al Han- 
son specializes in barrel making; 
Joe Assunto in stock designing, and 
Fred Simpson keeps a watchful eye 
on assembly operations. We can ex- 


Jefferson makes only one big-came rifle—a bolt-action in shooter's 
choice of .243, .270, .30-06 and .300 H&H calibers. Accuracy has 


been found to be good. 


pect new developments in the Jef- 
ferson line at regular intervals. 

The Kodiak division specializes in 
the production of barreled, but un- 
stocked Sako and FN Mauser ac- 
tions, and a comprehensive line of 
separately available standard and 
custom grade sporter stocks. The 
firm also makes a portable bullet 
trap of heavy steel armor plate for 
.22 rifle and large caliber pistol fir- 
ing practice. @ 
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FISHING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and the customer does. There is a 
big, murky swirl and the customer 
leans back a little too hard and the 
unstoppable monster he has hooked 
makes a mighty splash and goes 
down through some old branches 
and stuff and pretty soon the line 
breaks. 


Now, the pilgrim turns to the 
guide and his mouth is open and 
his eyes are sticking clear out into 
the weather and he generally says, 
“D-d-d-did you see that?” 


And the guide looks right back 
at the customer and nods wordlessly 
and shakes his head and they both 
stare back at the spot where the 
monster was last seen. Then the 
guide starts the motor and they go 
back to the dock while the customer 
keeps staring at his busted line and 
thinking up words with which to 
describe the event to the boys back 
at the office. 


Another fishing day has been 
saved by a big mudfish and the 
fact the angler thought he was a 
bass doesn’t make him any smaller 
nor does it alter the fact that a big 
mudfish or bowfish or grindle or 
whatever you want to call him puts 
up a heck of a fight and will strike 
almost anything when he’s in the 
mood. 


This has been a good spring for 
mudfish—or a bad spring for mud- 
fish, whichever way you look at it. 
By the way, if you want to be hep 
on the subject just call them ‘‘muds” 
for short. Shows you’ve’_ been 
around. 


Me, I can take them or leave 
them alone because I’ve absorbed 
some disdain for trash fish from 
other fishermen. I thought my first 
mudfish was quite a catch until 
someone told me differently. The 
same thing was true of jack crevaille 
and a lot of other “useless” fish. 


I thing the whole thing is ex- 
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This angler isn’t quite certain what he thinks 
of a mudfish. Most fishermen are thoroughly 
disgusted when they hook one, even though 
it may put up as good a fight as a bass. 


plained pretty well by the fact that 
I’ve seen many a stirring mudfish 
battle that ran a long time before 
the fisherman stopped shaking and 
started grumbling as he saw the 
identity of his adversary. 

If you want to catch a mudfish 
on an artificial, work it slow and 
deep and if you’re in the right place 
you should make contact pretty 
quick. Most folks don’t consider 
them fit to eat but they have a lot 





of lasting quality and they’ll jump. 
They’re pretty pugnacious some- 
times and I’ve had one take a cut 
at the end of a paddle. 


I know a lot of fishermen who 
don’t want anything they don’t eat. 
They won’t fish for tarpon, or jacks, 
or anything else not considered a 
table delicacy. Some of them, how- 
ever, don’t care much for fish din- 
ners and release what they catch 
anyway. I'll let you figure that one 
out. 


A fish can get off to a bad start. 
Now, few people eat bonefish but 
that’s one of the really prized game- 
fish. Tarpon will never take the 
place of pompano but the silver 
king is appreciated by most fisher- 
men. A mudfish takes an artificial 
and he jumps—but I’m not getting 
anywhere so let’s forget it. 


Dental Complaint 


I do not know if all dentists are 
fisherman but it happens that all 
of those I meet up with seem to be. 


The old complaint of a dentist 
asking a question and then jam- 
ming his fist in your mouth as you 
try to answer is aggravated when 
the subject is fishing. I strongly sus- 
pect that he simply asks the ques- 
tion as a friendly gesture and never 
intends to let you answer. Instead, 
he has found a captive audience for 
his own angling theories and intends 
to make the most of it. 


The typical question under such 
circumstances is something like this: 


“T’ve always found bass in that 
spot about the middle of April and 
I’ve always been able to catch them 
with surface plugs. Then, this year 
they started hitting early but I 
caught them better on plastic worms 
and by the first of April the fishing 
had slacked off. Now why is that?” 


The obvious answer is, “I, Owpf, 
wupfl blumpf!”’ 


The worst of it is that he gener- 
ally leaves his hand out of your 
mouth until you think you’re going 
to have a chance to say something 


—then,—Splut! @ 
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AY IS THE TIME WHEN parents 
M start thumbing the various 
brochures and information sheets 
about the kind of camps found 
around the country. We can attest 
to this by the volume of mail we 
receive and the stepped-up pace of 
requests during May at our head- 
quarters office in Ocala. We suggest 
to you parents that you do not put 
off sending in your application. Last 
year we found ourselves deeply con- 
cerned about our young campers 
who were canceled because of maxi- 
mum attendance for the scheduled 
week they desired. 

Remember, too, that our girls this 
year will have only one week. This 
year we are taking the two weeks 
assigned for girls and we are using 
the divisional age system. The first 
week will be for girls ages 9-12. 
Starting date will be June 11 until 
June 17. The second week will be 
assigned to the older girls ages 13-16. 
Don’t forget the date June 18-24. 

Again this year there will be only 
a one two-week period for boys ages 
8-12. The assigned week is June 25- 
July 8. Last year we found it im- 
possible to fulfill all of the late re- 
quests for applications for our two 
week encampment. Don’t wait, write 
today. 

Other single weeks for boys, ages 
8-12 are these: July 9-15; July 16-22; 
July 30-August 5. 

Our older boys are again sched- 
uled for a single week. Ages includ- 
ed in the week of July 23-29 are 
13-16. 

It’s a one week encampment for 
that growing son of yours. Let him 
have a time to develop a greater 
appreciation of outdoors. 


Health Forms 
Something new will be added this 
year. Each application for reserva- 
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tion will be accompanied by a 
Camper’s Health Examination Form. 
The health form has been developed 
and approved by the American 
Camping Association and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics. With a 
history on each youthful camper the 
registered nurse will have better 
control over isolated cases as to in- 
jections, kind of medications or 
drugs to be used, etc. The doctor 
will also be able to determine any 
allergies by reading the health his- 
tory, and will be in a position to 
diagnose more specifically. 

Don’t forget, parents, we are ap- 
proved and certified by the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. 


Junior Conservation Program 


At present we are revising the 
Junior Conservation Program and 
the Merit Point System of Conser- 
vation Projects. 

The system uses projects with a 
given number of points that can pos- 
sibly be earned. A total of 122 proj- 
ects were completed after four 
revisions. 





“IT wish he’d hurry up and croak!” 


Ranks earned by accumulation of 
points are six in number: Ranger, 
Forester, Chief Ranger, Chief For- 
ester, Junior Conservationist, and 
Junior Wildlife Officer. Points need- 
ed to earn each rank varies, 10,000 


for Ranger; 30,000 for Forester; 
45,000, Chief Ranger; 60,000, Chief 
Forester; 75,000, Junior Conserva- 
tionist; 100,000 for Junior Wildlife 
Officer. 


The new revision calls for certain 
specified projects to be completed 
by each rank and all promotions to 
be by progressive stages. 


Rank of Ranger must complete 15 
projects with 18 optional projects to 
select from. Points remain the same. 
Rank of Forester: 22 projects and 8 
optionals to select from. Rank of 
Chief Ranger: 17 projects and 9 op- 
tionals; Chief Forester: 12 projects 
and 6 optionals; Junior Conserva- 
tionist: 12 projects and 8 optionals; 
Junior Wildlife Officer: 17 projects 
and 4 optionals. 


To complete the revision a newly 
processed certification form has been 
completed for the program, and 
will be used to certify the ranks 
and accumulated points. Certifica- 
tion forms will be sent out to Senior 
Advisors and Counselors. 


Certificates for the various ranks 
will also be introduced and will be 
presented in addition to the present 
use of insignia and badges. 


The new program will be placed 
in effect July 1, 1961. 
Workshop 


A tremendous stride in conserva- 
tion education has been taken in 
Florida. It is the First Annual Camp 
Counselors CONSERVATION IN CAMP- 
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ING WorKsHOoP, date, June 6-June 9, 
1961. 


Place for operation of the Work- 
shop this summer will be at the 
Youth Conservation Camp, Lake 
Eaton, Ocala National Forest, 
Florida. 


It is a co-operative educational 
project of the Florida Section, Amer- 
ican Camping Association, Florida 
Forest Service, and the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


Program will include basic con- 
servation concepts, soil resources, 
water resources, forest resources 
and game and fish resources. 


Purpose: The purpose of the work- 
shop is to prepare summer camp 
counselors in the field of conserva- 
tion. The 1961 session will be a pilot 
course limited to a small number 
of registrants. Those attending will 
be certificated as ‘Camp Conserva- 
tion Counselors.” 


Participants: Priority will be given 
to persons who hold leadership po- 
sitions in summer camps for chil- 
dren, or in school camping programs. 
However, teachers who are teaching 
resource use (conservation) educa- 
tion should find the workshop help- 
ful and will be accepted if space 
permits. Participants must be 18 
years or older. 


Dates: The session will start at 
7:30 p.m., Tuesday, June 6, and will 
conclude at 3:00 p.m., Friday, June 
9. On Tuesday, the evening meal 
will be served at 6:30 p.m. 


Cost: An all inclusive fee of $12.00 
will be charged. This covers all meals 
from Tuesday evening through Fri- 
day noon, lodging for Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
and health and accident insurance. 
The fee must be sent with the regis- 
tration form, and will be refunded 
only if cancellation is made before 
May 28. Deadline for registration is 
May 25. 


Instructors: Instruction activity 
will be conducted by specialists 
drawn from Florida’s State Conser- 
vation agencies and Florida State 
University. @ 
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Among fishermen and campers the name 
Coleman is a familiar one. The success of 
many a field trip has hinged on the depend- 
ability of a Coleman gasoline lantern or 
stove. In fact, Coleman lanterns in their 
various forms have been serving sportsmen 
since 1914. 

But in coastal and other high humidity 
areas, rusting of lanterns and camp cook- 
ing stoves, despite owner care, has long 
been a problem. Many an otherwise good 
lantern or stove has rusted out because of 
rust attack in hard to clean places. 

In certain of its new model lanterns and 
camp stoves, the Coleman people seem to 
have licked the problem of rust. FWFTGT 
calls particular attention to the Model 202 
“‘Professional’’ lantern, and the two and 
three burner model all aluminum camp 
stoves. 

The Model 202 single burner lantern is 
rustproof throughout, and may be consider- 
ed as being as nearly as possible to a life- 
time lantern. Protection against corrosion 
is achieved through use of a _ nickel-plated 
brass fuel fount and base rest; a_ steel 
fount bottom that has been dipped in hot 
tin; a stainless steel frame and handle, 
and porcelain enamel ventilator. 
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“We better try testing deep running plugs.” 


Fuel fount holds one and _ three-fifths 
pints of fuel, offering eight to ten hours 
of steady light on one filling. In correspond- 
ing vein, up to 50 hours of lighting service 
can be expected from a gallon of fuel. 

The Model 202 incorporates the usual 
Coleman lantern features of instant light- 
ing, easy filling, Pyrex globe, built-in pump 
and storm-proof design. 

A stainless steel reflector, available as an 
accessory, converts the Model 202 into a 
powerful spotlight. Retail price of the lan- 
tern, without the spotlight conversion ac- 
cessory, is $18.50. The reflector attach- 
ment is $2.75. 

The new all aluminum two and _ three 
burner Coleman gasoline stoves are really 
beauties, and also rustless. 





The case section is formed of .027 gauge 
unpainted aluminum, and the wind baffles 
and the fuel tank are finished in contrast- 
ing bright red. The wind baffle catches 
have been redesigned on the new model 
stoves to give a more positive lock. Also 
newly designed lid hinges stop the stove’s 
lid at correct height positions. 

Like other Coleman stoves, the all 
aluminum models make their own gas for 
cooking from any good grade white, un- 
leaded gasoline. The instant, clean heat is 
comparable to that delivered by most 
modern home cooking ranges, gas or elec- 
tric. 

The lifetime burners can be easily regu- 
lated to give the desired amount of heat 
for fast or slow cooking. The burner flame 
is blue, odorless and sootless. The fuel tank 
holds enough gasoline for several hours of 
continuous operation and are equipped with 
built-in air pumps. 

When not in use, the new models can be 
folded and carried like a suitcase, the fuel 
tank fitting inside the stove. 

List prices for the a!l aluminum models 
are $24.95 for the two burner; $34.95 for 
the three burner. 

Incidentally, if you are in need of hard 
to get parts for any Coleman gasoline stove 
or lantern, regardless of model, you can 
get parts or rebuilding service from Bill 


Jackson, 1055 Fourth Street, South, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, authorized factory 
service representative. 
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GAME 
MANAGEMENT NOTES 


(Continued from Page 4) 


over last year. Game ducks as a 
group showed a very slight increase. 
Mallards, black ducks, and pintail 
showed no change, small decrease, 
and small increase respectively. Can- 
vasebacks and redhead both showed 
good increases. Both scaup and ring- 
necks showed slight decreases. 


Within Florida, all waterfowl ex- 
cept geese increased in relation to 
the 1960 survey. This decrease in 
geese may have been more apparent 
than real and due to unfavorable 
weather during the survey. Special 
Canada goose counts in November 
and December indicated a statewide 
goose population on a par with 1960. 


Numbers of observed waterfowl 
in Florida during the 1960 and 1961 
surveys were as follows: 














1961 1960 
All Ducks 620,100 390,800 
Geese 8,200 11,000 
Coot 153,900 150,000 
Total Waterfowl 782,200 552,000 


Contrary to the Flyway trend, the 
scaup population in Florida was up. 
The Florida duck population was 
also slightly better than in 1960 
though the very popular ringneck 
was less abundant. All in all, the 
1960-61 waterfowl season in Florida 
was somewhat better than expected. 


Surveys, mapping, and planning 
have recently been completed at the 
Apalachee Wildlife Management 
Area to add a 95 acre sub-impound- 
ment for waterfowl food planting. 
The unit actually consists of two 
flat, shallow basins which will be 
put under water level control. Fol- 
lowing necessary topographic sur- 
veys, drainage ditches, a few low 
dams, and a water control structure 
were designed. 


These facilities will permit suffi- 
cient drainage to allow cultivation 
of marginal areas above the normal 
pool elevation of the Woodruff Res- 
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ervoir. After the crops of waterfowl 
food plants are mature they can be 
flooded by closing the contro! struc- 
ture and impounding rainfall and 
run-off. In dry years water can be 
pumped directly from the reservoir 
by opening other water supply ca- 
nals and using a mobile pump. 

This is another example of the 
constant work and long range plan- 
ning necessary to assure continued 
good hunting on the management 
areas in the face of ever-increasing 
hunting pressure. It further points 
up the necessity for a competent 
technical staff. 

On the other hand, we recently 
saw an example of wasted efforts and 
poor results due to lack of tech- 
nical advice and planning in ad- 
vance. A private landowner desired 
a combination fish and duck pond, 
which is difficult under the best of 
circumstances. In this case, the dam 
was built and the control structure 
largely completed before advice was 
sought. Fortunately, it was possible 
to use an area below the dam for 
waterfowl food plantings which 
could be flooded from the main pond 
in the fall and winter. This particu- 
lar project could thus be salvaged 
nicely though usually one would not 
be so fortunate. Advance planning 
by a capable wildlife biologist can 
save considerable expense and as- 
sure best utilization of the area 
concerned. 


A recent report to the Atlantic 
Waterfowl Council contains interest- 
ing data on some relationships of 
season length to hunting kill of wa- 
terfowl. Still preliminary in nature, 
the report indicates that longer sea- 
sons bring out more hunters. For 
example, an increase of 10 days in 
season length will increase the num- 
ber of hunters about 16%. At the 
same time, there was little relation 
apparent between length of season 
and average number of times hunt- 
ed. There was a noticeable correla- 
tion between number of ducks 
bagged and total number of hunters. 
In all of this material, it must be 
borne in mind that the data pertain 
to the whole flyway. @ 


ALLIGATOR 
REGULATIONS EXPLAINED 


HE SO CALLED baby “alligators” 

bought by many Florida tourists 
are not Florida alligators at all but 
South American Caiman, a south- 
ern cousin. 


Florida law makes it illegal to 
molest, catch, buy, sell, ship or have 
in possession any alligator or croco- 
dile or black caiman under six feet 
in length at any time or any place 
in Florida without a special permit. 
Imported South American Caiman 
may be sold by dealers throughout 
Florida provided such dealers have 
in their possession invoices or other 
documentary evidence that such cai- 
man were imported. 


Dealers who advertise South 
American Caiman as baby alligators 
must comply with regulations that 
require the words “South American 
Caiman” to be shown immediately 
beneath the words “Baby Alligator” 
in letters not less than one-half the 
size of the largest of those used in 
writing “Baby Alligator.” 

South American Caiman are gen- 
erally imported from Central Amer- 
ica and can be identified by their 
tan color with dark spots and lines 
and the presence of a bony ridge in 
front of and between the eyes. Baby 
alligators are black in color with yel- 
low lines and spots. @ 





REGIONAL 
MANAGER RETIRES 


D. C. LAND RETIRED FROM service 
with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission March 31, 1961, 
after 26 years of employment. 


Land, who has served as Central 
Florida Regional Manager at Ocala 
since October 1, 1955, was first em- 
ployed as a Wildlife Officer October 
1, 1934. He was promoted to the po- 
sition of Assistant Chief Wildlife Of- 
ficer August 1, 1950, and later pro- 
moted to Area Supervisor July 1, 
1951, 


Land is a native of Mayo, Flor- 
ida. He will retire under the State 
Retirement System age-65 provi- 


sion. @ 
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Florida Flicker at Nesting Hole Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III 
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